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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. | women as a rule prefer women physicians, then 
— —___—— __—_—— | willit be time to agitate this question. But to 
THE NEED OF THE INSANE.* meet the defect of the asylum system in this re- 


gard, we think this society could justly urge that 
By Davin A. Gorton, M. D., BRookiyy, N. Y. | Woman should be represented on the medical staff 
of every asylum—and hospital, too, for that mat- 
HE insane have manifold needs, the relation | ter. In large asylums there are always cases to 

of which would occupy too much time on | which the services of a lady physician are pecul- 

this occasion. We propose, therefore, to confine | iarly appropriate. And apart from this, her 
our observations at this time to the one solitary | presence on the staff and in the asylum could not 
need of those whose welfare it is the one object of | do otherwise than to improve the medical service 








this society to promote. and increase the efficiency of asylum management. 
The great need of the insane, the need above all Whatever truth or wisdom there may be in 


other needs, is intelligent conscientious care at | these suggestions to promote the welfare of the 
the hands of the medical profession. This society | insane, they are totally inadequate to meet the 
will fail of its mission unless it can devise some | exigencies of the occasion. The insane are sick 
way to awake the dormant sentiment of the pro- | and need medical care, rather than civil or polit- 
fession to the importance of increasing the com- | ical. Their care and treatment are, primarily, med- 
petency of physicians and improving the methods | ical questions, and their settlement should be left 
of treating persons who are afflicted with mental | to the medical profession. The insane have de- 
disease. Thus far the society has confined its labors | mands on the profession for wise, intelligent, 
mostly to measures inadequate to meet the de- | discriminating interpretation and treatment of 
fects and deficiencies of asylum methods, with | their maladies. They havea right to insist on the 

| 

| 





which it is confronted on every hand, such as | supply of suitable conditions of recovery and jud- 
keeping persons of doubtful sanity from being | icious qualification on the part of physicians into 
committed to, and confined in, lunatic asylums; | whose hands they fall for treatment. It must be 
seeking to remove legal and social abuses in the | confessed that these primary and indispensable 
sare of the insane in asylums; trying to secure | desiderata are sometimes—we may safely say, 
the right or privilege of women physicians to | often—wanting. Properly to treat a person whose 
care for the insane of their own sex, ete. All of | reason is dethroned, and whose emotions have 
these objects seem to us small and insignificant | become abnormal, it is requisite that one should be 
compared with the weightier ones which demand | learned in every branch of medicine. In these 
attention. They are, at best, pruning measures, | cases, it is often no local brain disease that one 
which are sought to be introduced, and do not | has to deal with. More often, it is disease of the 
touch the root of the evils to the removal of | lower bodily organs and functions, and not brain 
which this society should devote itself. | disease at all. In such cases, then, it is not an 

What matters it if a few persons, more or less, | Alienist, pure and simple, whose services are re- 
should be sent to asylums, who are sane enough | quired, but a physician—a physician in the broad- 
safely to be at large, or treated at home, if they | est sense. The asylums have these eases in large 
are properly cared for in an institution? And | numbers, and rare it is that the physician in 
what principle of ethics is conserved or established | charge gives them the discrimination which they 
by putting insane women in the care of physicians | deserve. Nor is such discrimination consistent 
of their own sex? Why should a different rule of | with asylum methods. There are causes of in- 
medical attendance be applied to insane women | sanity which lie outside the province of asylums 
than is applied to women suffering from diseases | to investigate or treat. So long as this is the 
other than insanity? This question, it seems to | case, nothing better could be expected than un- 
us, is settled by the laws of choice. When skillful, injudicious, unsuccessful treatment—that 
na alien Sedan is to say, mal-treatment. 

It can not be too strongly urged that body and 





*Read before “The Society for Promoting the Welfare of the 
Insane,” at its annual meeting, New York, December 11th, 1888. 
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mind are one; that the will and the willed have 
mental relations ; that this hand and these mem- 
bers, while possessing form and substance, are in- 
stinct with mind; that the flesh which enwraps 
this form has incarnated in its cells mental forces ; 
and that the disturbance of a part affects the in- 
tegrity of the whole. 
the schoolmen, nor theoretical abstractions of the 
library or study, to amuse the intellect, satisfy 
philosophy, or justify the inductions of science, 
but real practical truths, for practical recognition 
and application by those who have the care of 
our bodies and minds. They have been taught, 
crudely, perhaps, by mental pathologists of high 
repute, for more than a century. Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, the friend and physician of Washington, 
and author of a work on Diseases of the Mind, 
insisted that insanity was not a disease of the 
brain at all, but rather, that it was a disease of 
the blood and arteries—in which view he was 
only partly right. In support of his opinion he 
cites cases in which physical and mental disorders 
complement each other. For example, the son 
of the celebrated Dr. Zimmerman ‘ became de- 
ranged in consequence of an eruption being re- 
pelled from his skin.’”’ ‘‘I attended a private 
patient in the Pennsylvania Hospital,’’ writes 
Dr. Rush, ‘‘in whom madness was induced by the 
same cause. The healing of an old and habitual 
ulcer has sometimes produced the same effect.’”’— 
The Diseases of the Mind, p. 36. 

So frequent is the fact of mania occurring in 
persons of sound brains that many observers 
have been led to entertain opinions of the cause of 
that malady similar to those of Dr. Rush. Thus, 
the celebrated Pinel maintained that insanity was 
often due to visceral complications, and Defour 
insisted that the brain had no direct connection 
with that disease. ‘* Alienation of mind,”’ 
said he, ‘‘is consequent upon some complication 
of the nervous ganglia of the abdomen ’’—the 
centre of the sympathetic system. Other obser- 
vers, equally eminent, however, do associate in- 
sanity with disease of the brain or its meninges 
—as Leuret, Foville, Baillarger, Boismont, Grie- 
senger, Bayle, Forbes Winslow, and others. 
Both views are right, of course—and partly 
wrong. But Forbes Winslow is compelled, 
nevertheless, to express surprise at ‘‘ the remark- 
able absence of even an approximation to an ad- 
equate physical cause for the fatal mental dis- 
order,”” which he has found on *‘ examining the 
heads of patients who had died from the effects 
of acute insanity,’’* and for a good reason, 
namely, the cause of the insanity was not in the 





* Brain and Mind, p. 507. 


These are not maxims of | 





head. Had he explored the abdomen he would 
probably have found the object of his search. 

Disease of any part of the body may induce in- 
sanity. Worms in the intestines are a frequent 
cause of it; so are diseases of the heart and 
lungs, the stomach, liver, kidneys, and the sexual 
system of both men and women. <A severe case 
of acute melancholia came under our observation, 
which was due to chronic congestion of the liver. 
Malaria is often a cause of insanity. Several 
cases of acute melancholia have come under our 
care that were due to that cause. The cure of 
the fever relieved the mental malady. Griesenger 
has recorded several like cases in his work on 
Mental Pathology that were cured by quinine. 
‘**The relation of certain cases of mental disease 
to intermittent fever has been observed,’’ he says, 
‘‘since the days of Suydenham. Here, too, a 
very different relation of the two affections to 
each other is to be distinguished. In the one, 
perhaps the smallest series of cases, we see that 
in localities where intermittent fever is endemic, 
certain individuals are attacked, instead of or- 
dinary ague, by an intermittent cerebral affection 
which manifests itself in regular (tertian, quartan) 
attacks of insanity (so-called intermittent lar- 
vata). There are here generally certain signs of 
the stages of the attack—yawning, rigors, heat— 
to be observed, and it is the hot stage especially 
which is most frequently complicated with cere- 
bral congestion to such an extent as to produce 
mania. Itis, therefore, not an existing intermit- 
tent fever, but the endemic cause of the fever, 
which is the cause of the insanity.’’—(p. 128.) 
The same observation is true of any disease—so- 
‘alled. It is not the disease, as such, which is 
the object of treatment, but the cause, or causes 
of it. The same cause may, therefore, produce 
every variety of morbific disturbance to which a 
variety of names of widely different meaning 
has been attached to indicate as many different 
and independent diseases. 

Moreover, insanity and disease of the lower 
bodily organs may sustain reciprocal relations, 
so that the ascendency of one is followed by a 
decline of the other. A lady came under our care 
on one occasion whose condition oscillated 
between disease of the cervix uteri and hysterical 
The relief of one condition aggravated 


mania, 
that of the other. Griesenger has noted similar 
phenomena. He cites the case of a woman who, 


in March, 1857, was admitted to the Clinique at 
Tiibingen, suffering with acute rheumatism. In- 
sanity supervened on the relief of the rheumatism, 
and declined as the rheumatism re-developed 
(Mental Pathology, p. 133). The same author 
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cites a case from Willis, of a lady who became 
maniacal after ‘‘ partaking of indigestible pas- 
try,’’? and was relieved when the fit of indigestion 
passed off. In cases of insanity caused by dis- 
placement of the pelvic organs, or disease of such 


organs, Griesenger, Brosius, 


iF ;' ; , 
| insanity be the cause what it may ? 


Fleming, Meyer | 


and others, report cures by relieving such dis- | 


eases and displacement. “I have myself, ”’ 
writes Griesenger, “‘observed in private prac- 
tice ’’—in “ private practice,’? mark you, for it 
was no more customary in his day, than it is in 
ours, to treat such maladies in asylums—‘“‘ very 
successful cases of recovery from hysterical in- 
sanity by means of local treatment of the genital 
organs, after all other means had failed.’’—(Jbid. 
p. 141.) And he refers to two cases of acute mel- 
ancholia, reported by Brosius, which were cured 
by “local treatment of disease of the genital or- 
gans.”’ 

Disease of the heart is a frequent cause of in- 
sanity. Forbes Winslow observes that ‘‘ there 
can be no doubt among those whose duty it is to 
investigate the disorders of the mind in all their 
numerous phases, that cardiac disease exercises 
a material influence over the psychical functions 
of the cerebrum.”—(Brain and Mind, p. 500.) 
M. Falret, of the Hospice de la Salpétriére, 
Paris, found twenty cases of cardiac lesions in 
ninety-two cases of chronic mania. Morel’s ob- 
servations are tothe same effect. He affirms 
that ‘‘ affections of the heart enter largely into 
the ztiology of mental affections.’’—(Ibid. p. 500.) 
Many of the most prominent medical writers of 
France, Germany and England entertain the 
same view—a view based on post mortem dis- 
sections. 

On the other hand, many so-called physical 
diseases are often caused by mental disorder. 
Certain kinds of rheumatism may be so caused. 
Diabetes is a disease which may be traced to dis- 
order of the nervous function. So, likewise, are 
whooping cough, certain forms of cutaneous af- 
fections, disorders of the liver, stomach, bowels, 
etc., etc. An old patient of ours is always thrown 
into a troublesome diarrhoea by anxiety. The 


morbid effects of violent shocks to the nervous | 


system are well known. The emotions of grief, 
fear, anger, jealousy, love, etc., 
physical disease as well as mental. 
Now, if body and mind are thus reciprocal and 
inter-related, and their affections thus mutually 
dependent and inter-dependent, why should not 
the fact be recognized in their care and treatment 
in asylums or elsewhere? And why should not 
the professional resources of asylums, in partic- 
ular, embrace means and methods of treatment of 
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Why, again, 
should affections of the mind be dissociated from 
those of the body by any class or body of physi- 
cians? That they are dissociated in asylums for 
the insane and by the profession, generally, is a 
fact which constitutes the chief evil of which we 
complain, the reform of which this society should 
devote itself to. 

Our attention was recently called to this defect 
of our asylum system by a case that came under 
the observation of a venerable colleague, the 
details of which are highly illustrative. A young 
lady was suddenly seized with a violent attack of 
mania. She was fractious and intractable at 
home, and measures were at once taken to place 
her under restraint in the hands of an “ expert ’”’ 
in brain disorders at one of the most famous, if 
not the best, lunatic asylums in the State of New 
York. There she remained for months growing 
rather worse, instead of better. The family phy- 
sician visited her now and then, and always find- 
ing that she was no better, made bold on one oc- 
casion to inquire of the physician in charge into 
the method of her treatment. It was purely ex- 
pectant. He then saw the medical director, and 
suggested to him that the lady was suffering 
from uterine disease, the relief of which would 
probably cure her insane impulses. ‘‘ Why,” re- 
plied the venerable medical director, ‘‘ we never 
treat such diseases here. We have no means or 
appliances for their treatment. Nor are our phy- 
sicians competent to treat such cases.”” What a 
confession is this from the mouth of one of the 
most prominent and venerable Alienist in this 
country, now happily dead—happily, that is, for 
the insane! The family physician of the unfor- 
tunate lady finally made arrangements to treat 
her himself for her one and only malady—granu- 
lar inflammation of the cervix uteri, and in the 
space of a month she was a well woman, and well 
has she remained ever since. 

We could relate many cases of insanity, whose 
asylum experience is altogether similar to this, 
which have come under our observation during 
the last quarter of a century of practice. Let no 
one suppose, therefore, that the case related is an 
isolated one, or that itis a rare exception in the 
annals of asylum practice. 

There is but one remedy for this mal-state of 
things, and that is a more thorough medical edu- 
cation, and the employment of physicians of 
ability and experience by asylums for the insane. 
The physician should realize that it is not in- 
sanity, per se, that he is to treat, but a person 
who is insane. Medical knowledge is already 
sufficiently advanced for the occasion, but this 
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knowledge is altogether too slow in condensing 
itself in the experience of the medical student. 
His term of study is too short, and his means of 
studying every form of malady too limited. It is 
necessary to lengthen his term of preparation and 
to increase his facilities of study, or rather to en- 
large the field of his medical observation. To 
this end the wards of the insane asylums should 
be thrown open to him as freely as those of a 
hospital, that he may gain a fuller knowledge of 
the physiology and pathology of the mind, and of 
the wtiology of the insane. In the present state 
of the college curriculum the medical student 
graduates with a feeling that he knows little of 
insanity, or diseases of the nervous system. He 
is compelled to grope his way in the subject as 
one blindfolded. After thirty or forty years of 
practice—which means experimenting on the sick 
—it dawns upon him that body and mind are one, 
and that their diseases are mutually related ; and 
he comes to the conclusion that a physician who 
is ignorant of diseases of the mind has no sufficient 
knowledge of diseases of the body, and that he is 
no better fitted to care for the one than he is to 
care for the other. 


OBSERVATIONS ON RAILWAY INJURIES. 





By Eapert GUERNSEY RANKIN, A. M., M. D. 


Surgeon to the Ward's Island Hospital, to the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Co., New York, Ete. 





PART III, 
IV. 

SYMPTOMS ATTRIBUTED TO 
THE SPINAL CORD. 
HE alleged cases of concussion of the spinal 
cord where the first manifestations of symp- 
toms do not appear until some time after the in- 
jury, comprise, it will be remembered, the fourth 
division of this subject. These conditions, ‘‘ what- 
ever may have been the primary changes that is 
produced in the spinal cord by concussion,” as is 
well known, have been ascribed by Mr. Erichsen 
and others after him as due to chronic meningitis 
and subacute myelitis.* Railway injuries, it must 
be borne in mind, form a large percentage of per- 
sonal damage suits, and of these in turn, in spite 
of the unwarrantable use of the expression, no 
small proportion have been those of ‘* railway 
spine’ in its chronic or secondary type, any at- 
tempt, therefore, to classify the symptoms result- 
ing from such causes, to assign them to those 
forms of disease to which they properly belong, 
to distinguish the real from the feigned and spu- 


THE CONCUSSION OF 





_*“ Concussion of the Spine, Ne. vous Shock and other Obscure In- 
juries of the Nervous System,” p. 157. 
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rious, and to discover if possible their actual 


causation, is a subject of evident practical im- 


portance. 

In the preceding article some of the reasons 
why the cord was not liable to suffer concussion 
were pointed out, and also the fact that the actual 
occurrence of such a lesion was most infrequent, 
it naturally follows therefore that chronic disease 
from this cause is likewise of rare occurrence, and 
that most of the cases so designated owe their 
origin to other causes. 

When the attention of the profession was so 
forcibly called to the consideration of spinal con- 
cussion by Mr. Erichsen first in his lectures* in 
1866, and afterward in his book + in 1875, the al- 
most utter absence of post-mortem evidences of 
these conditions were pointed out and explained 
by that writer as due to the peculiarly chronic 
and incurable nature of the cases which render 
them more the objects of charity for some asylum 
or some private benevolence rather than for hos- 
pitals, so that when death occurs it was not con- 
sidered necessary to hold an inquest or examina- 
tion, thus it was said’ such cases are lost to ob- 
servation. 

Many years have elapsed since the publication 
of these views; during this period one would 
think that there had been sufficient time to either 
prove the alleged frequency of spinal concussion 
and disease arising therefrom, or at least to ob- 
tain pathological evidence of the same. 

Let us inquire what these years have contrib- 
uted to clear away the obscurity which has so long 
veiled this subject. We must first recall the 
lamentable fact that during this period in this 
country and in Europe, that railway accidents, 
the combination of circumstances claimed to be 
mainly responsible for the frequent occurrence } 
of this lesion, have been far from wanting ; that 
many have been exposed to the dangers of ‘ con- 
cussion of the spine,’’ for many have been injured 
in casualties of this nature. Theoretically, there- 
fore, one should expect to see in various asylums 
homes for incurables, and among the recipients 
of private benevolence not a few unfortunates 
who are suffering from chronic disease resulting 
from these causes, as well as to read the records 
of a number of fatal cases. Itis but a platitude 
to say that the contrary is true. 

On the other hand, during the same period, a 
good deal has been written upon the subject ; be- 





* “Six Lectures on Certain Obscure Injuries of the Nervous System 
Commonly Met with as the Result of Shock to the Body Received in 
Collision on Railways,” Longmans & Co., 1866. 

t “Op. Cit.” 

t“ Op. Cit.,” p. 176. 
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sides the exhaustive work of Mr. Page,* from 


time to time articles have appeared in various | 


journals, and recently a new interest seems to 
have been awakened in reference to this much- 
vexed question. The extreme rarity of spinal con- 
cussion is shown not only by the absence of chronic 
cases, but also by the fact that the singular lack 
of post-mortem evidences which existed when Mr. 
Erichsen wrote has not yet been supplied. The 
‘remotely fatal’’+ character of the lesion has 
been assigned as another cause for this absence of 
pathology, but one must recall the fact that tabes 
dorsalis, anterior, lateral and insular sclerosis, 
poliomyelitis are all chronic, incurable and “ re- 
motely fatal,’’ yet their pathology has been made 
known to us and is still receiving light. 

There have been, however, a few fatal cases re- 
corded of chronic disease attributed to this form 
of traumatism where autopsies have been held. 
In these it is notable that the changes which so 
far have been observed have been confined to de- 
generation of the posterior or of the lateral col 
umns of the cord. , 


Regarding hyperemia as an important factor | 


in the first stages of general paralysis Mendel, 
in 1884, made some interesting experiments with 
dogs. 
table, with the head toward the periphery ; the 
table was then made to revolve at the 
125-130 revolutions per minute. This was con- 
tinued for half an hour. On examination punc- 
tate hemorrhages were found in the brain. Rev- 
olution at the rate of 110 per minute, six minutes 
a day, continued for some weeks, produced gen- 
eral paralysis. In this instance post-mortem ex- 
amination showed adhesions of the meninges to 
the skull and increase of the nuclei of the ganglia. 
Similar experiments were repeated by Fiirstner,$ 
the revolutions being 60 per minute and continued 
daily for months. This was found to have in- 
duced double primary degeneration of the lateral 
columns and of a particular portion of the pos- 
terior, and changes in the optic nerve and brain 
similar to those found by Mendel. 

These experiments are mentioned by Dr. J. B. 
Knapp in a recent article, and are regarded by 
him as finding clinical representation in cases of 
paralysis following railway accidents; interest- 
ing as they are they do not seem to furnish the 
key-note for the pathology of spinal concussion, 


*“Injuries of the Spine and Spinal Cord and Nervous Shock,” Lon- 
low, 1882. 

+ Op. Cit.” (Erichsen), p. 176. 

{ J. B. Knapp, * Nervous Affections following Injury,” Boston Med. 
and Surg. Journal, Nov, 8, 1888. 

# “Ueber paralytichen Blodsinn bei Hunden,” Ref. in Neurolog., 
Centialblatt, May 15, 1884, 


He fastened the animal to a revolving | 


rate of | 





—for it is certainly obvious that the forces 
which produced the changes in the spinal cord 
and brain of the animals subjected to experiment 
are very dissimilar to those developed by a rail- 
way collision. 

Similar pathological changes have been noted 
by Petel and Dumenil, and by Dr. R.S. Edes,* 
The latter, 
It was 


in a case reported some years ago. 
though incomplete, is of some interest. 
that of a man fell on his back 
a wheel fracturing radius and receiving 
other injuries to hand andarm. He died four and 
a half months after from chronic disease of the 
spinal cord. In the post-mortem examination the 
upper part of the cervical portion of the cord was 
not examined, in the remainder the fresh speci- 
men showed extreme granular degeneration of 
the posterior lateral column, and of the col- 
umns of Tiirck. It will be at once observed 
that this condition has no little resemblance to 
the case of Mr. Gore.t Here the autopsy con- 


who across 


his 


' ducted by Mr. Lockhart Clarke showed that the 


membranes of some portion were thickened and 
adherent to the surface of the white columns, and 
that the cord itself was found to have undergone 
a granular degeneration, the organic changes 
being limited to the posterior columns. In both 
these cases we see recorded degeneration of nerve 
fibres, limited to certain portions of the spina! 
marrow; in neither was it general. In com- 
menting upon Mr. Gore’s case Mr. Shaw says: 
‘Granting, for argument’s sake, that a shock 
analogous to concussion of the brain had really 
been received, it may be asked how would that 
assist in accounting for the peculiar morbid 
changes found in the cord in dissection?’’ He 
believes, he says, ‘‘ that if inflammation should fol- 
low concussion it must be general—extending 
into the substance of the cord. The organic 
changes in this case was not general but partial, 
being limited to the posterior column. Was 
the shock in the railway accident a cause or coin- 
cidence? This doubt would not have been ex- 
pressed if Mr. Gore had been in attendance from 
the first.”’{ It was not until a year after the ac- 
cident that the patient came under that gentle- 
man’s care. ‘ Another objection,’’ Mr. Shaw re- 
marks, ‘‘ presents itself. According to the view 
of modern pathology the morbid action concerned 
in producing granular degeneration of the tissues 
is distinct from inflammation.—It may be said, 
therefore, that organic changes in the column of 
the spinal cord consisting of degeneration of the 





* Boston Med. and Surg. Journal, Sept. 21, 1882. 
+ * Holmes’ System of Surgery,” vol. i., p. 797, et seq. 
t ** Op. Cit.,” vol. i., p. 799. 
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nerve-fibres depend upon causes not hitherto as- 
certained, different from inflammation, and that 
accordingly their connection with concussion of 
the cord is merely hypothetical.”’ 

As mentioned in the instance of Mr. Gore’s case 
the fact that months may elapse before the pa- 


tient comes under observation, sometimes lends | 


increased difficulty to the situation. During this 
period the patient may have been under other 
influences, exposed to other dangers and condi- 
tions which are not mentioned either through in- 
advertence or ignorance, or perhaps purposely 
withheld. Thus the history of the patient is not 
a little obscured, especially is this more likely to 
be the case when a suit is contemplated, the state- 
ments of the patient or interested friends being 
the only sources for supplying important data. 

It must be stated in passing that many of the 
conditions here mentioned apply with equal force 
to the third division of symptoms attributed to 
spinal concussion as well as those under discus- 
sion. 

The complex nature of many of the sequelx of 
injury, it is now generally acknowledged, is very 
largely due to the presence of psychosis in various 
forms. Hysteria and neurethenia, as the results 
of traumatism, have recently received renewed 
attention from neurologists. Shock, both phys- 
ical and mental, may, it is now well known, give 
rise to a long series of neuropathic symptoms, 
and without doubt is primarily the most promi- 
nent factor in the etiology of the conditions under 
discussion. In hysteria we understand that the 
ideas control the body and produce functional dis- 
turbances; in neurasthenia, morbid conditions 
arise from a state of exhaustion and lack of nerve- 
force. These neuroses, as produced by shock, are 
usually secondarily manifested after the injury or 
accident, and as mentioned in the chapter on that 
subject, are, as a rule, not attended with grave 
bodily lesions. There is still another physical 
element which at times plays no small part, 
namely, the mental condition caused by the anx- 
ieties of an actual or contemplated litigation. 
The state of mind induced by such circumstances 
naturally tends to exaggeration, excites the emo- 


tions, and sometimes provokes malingery and 


fraud. 

The probable cerebral origin of the nervous phe- 
nomena following injuries was pointed out some 
years ago. Mr. Page* remarked that ‘ railway 
brain’? was a more appropriate expression than 
that of ‘railway spine.”’ Mr. Grasset,+ in a recent 
work, considers the nervous sequelz of injuries and 

** Op. Cit.” 
+ * Legons sur l'Hystero-traumatism,”’ Montpelier, 1888. 
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shock as promising a special ty pe of disorder which 
he calls traumautic hysteria, and regards this con- 
dition as a general neurosis affecting more espe- 
cially the functions of the brain in subjects pre- 
disposed toward hysteria. Dr. J. L. Putnam,* in 
1883, reported two cases of this nature and em- 
phasized the importance of seeking among the 
vague symptoms which are sometimes encoun- 
tered under these circumstances, those which are 
typical of hysteria. Attention has also been 
called to the matter by Dr. G. L. Walton,+ who 
points out the fact that hysterial hemianzsthesia 
may follow central concussion, and is liable to be 
erroneously attributed to the spinal cord. He 
reports a case of this variety. 

Charcot, in his recently published lectures re- 
calls the fact that males may also suffer from 
hysteria, and in reference to the relations of this 
disorder with traumatism says: { ‘‘ The victim of 
a railroad accident quite naturally claim damages 
of the companies. The case goes into court, thou- 
sands of dollars are at stake. Now I repeat that 
often it is hysteria which is at the bottom of all 
these nervous lesions. These neuropathic states, 
so grave and so tenacious, which present them- 
selves as the sequel of collisions of that kind, 
and which render their victims unable to work or 
pursue any regular work for months and for 
even years, are often only hysteria—nothing but 
hysteria.” 

Turning to certain of the German investigators 
in this line of thought we find somewhat different 
views. Striimpell§ considers the neuroses fol- 
lowing injury to consist of two general types, 
those cases where the symptoms are general and 
not apparently related directly to a local injury, 
and those in which the phenomena are mostly 
local. The former condition he terms ‘‘ general 
traumatic neurosis.’’ The principal symptoms 
of this class are more of a mental and neuras- 
thenic nature, the whole economy participating 
in the depression; there is anzsthesia, hyperzs- 
thesia, retraction of the field of vision, contrac- 
tures, and functional mental symptoms. The 
latter condition he calls ‘‘local traumatic neu- 
rosis.”’? These are characterized by functional 
paralysis, sensory disturbances and contractures 
of the injured part. The peculiar mental state 
present in the first type is not found here. These 
conditions Striimpell does not regard as belonging 
properly to hysteria, but as constituting a neu- 
rosis peculiar to itself. 


* Boston Med. and Surg. Journal, Sept. 6, 1883. 

t+ Boston Med. and Surq. Journal, Sept. 11, 1883. 

1 “Clinical Lectures on Certain Diseases of the Nervous System,” 
translated by E. P. Hurd, M.D., p. 99. 

2 ** Ueber die traumatischen Neurosen,” Berlin, Woch. Klin., 1888. 
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In regard to spinal lepto-meningitis, to which | trunks, to which allusion has been made above, 
Mr. Erichsen * attaches so much importance as a | may in themselves be the cause of the most ob- 
sequala of spinal concussion and the cause of | stinate pain and weakness at some given locality ; 
these symptoms, the same writer says:+ ‘A | such conditions, when involving the peripheral 
case of primary chronic lepto-meningitis, which | nerves especially in the neighbood of joints, are 
can be surely and convincingly proven clinically | not infrequently the source of much disturbance. 
and anatomically, does not exist.”’ Injury to the nerve-trunk, as of the extremities, 
Westphal,{ some years ago, advanced the the- | may likewise give rise to much suffering, wasting 
ory that the symptoms of “railway spine’’ were | and paralysis of the injured member. A case of 
due to small foci of myelitis or encephalitis. | Mr. Erichsen’s* illustrates this condition. It is 
Bramwell§ has also suggested that violent | cited by him as an instance of paralysis of one 
concussion of the spine might produce minute | arm following ‘‘concussion of the spine,’’ but a 
hemorrhages and lacerations of the gray matter | more impartial view, as demonstrated by Mr. 
which give rise to inflammatory process and ulti- | Page,+ shows that injury to the brachial plexus 
mately to sclerosis. These theories, though by | is the correct diagnosis. 

no means recent, have as yet found little verifica- | Tenderness to the touch over the spinal cord is 

| 

| 


tion from a pathological point of view, although | a popular symptom, so to speak, of spinal disease. 
the symptoms of those cases, where organic dis- | The real significance of this symptom and its 
ease seems undoubted, point strongly to sclerosis. | manifest absence of any relation to the cord itself 

Very recently Dr. Oppenheim,® of Berlin, has | is too well known to repeat. Gowers t has stated 
reviewed this matter and concludes the case with | that it is no exaggeration to say that of one 
unquestionable signs of organic disease are in the | hundred patients who complain of spinal pain in 
minority, that most cases represent a general and | ninety-nine there is no spinal disease.’’ More- 
complex psycho-neurosis, in which he regards the | over, pain is often referred to the spine which is 
prognosis as unfavorable, rather than varieties | due to disease of other organs. In inflammation, 
however, of nerve roots and pachymeningitis 


of hysteria and neurvsthenia. 
there may be excentric pain as well as points of 


| 

Severe sprains and wrenches of muscles, from | 
the very nature of things, are most likely to occur | local anzsthesia. 
in railway collisions. The patient at the time | Before leaving this subject certain other con- 
may be quite unconscious of having been hurt. ditions demand attention which are sometimes 
Injuries of this nature, when located in the back, | the cause of error in the diagnosis in this connec- 
are particularly liable to give rise to a good deal | tion. These are rheumatism, in some of its forms, 
of disturbance. Especially so if there has been | uterine and chronic renal affections, and syphilis. 
contusion over the vertebr causing tenderness | These diseases may exert an important bearing 
or if the peripheral nerves or nerve trunks are in- | on the development of symptoms and disorders 
volved, as is very frequently the case. These con- | which follow an injury; the injury itself under 
ditions, when complicated with some form of neu- | these circumstances may have been only an ex- 
roses, may often cause symptoms very similar to | citing cause hastening the appearance of what 
those arising from organic lesions of the cord, and | was already present in the system, and which 
the fact that there may be no external evidence of | would have doubtless developed later if nature 
injury lends additional obscurity to the situation. | had been left to herself. Syphilis, in relation to 
The pain is severe and deep seated, and there | this condition, is sometimes an important element, 
may be a form of pseudo-paralysis due in part to | and its bearing in this respect must be most care- 
the rigidity and loss of tone of the muscles, and | fully investigated when there is reason to suspect 
in part to the pain which causes a fear of mov- | its presence. Cases of this variety are found in 
ing. In some instances this apprehension alone | the writings of Hutchinson.§ Charcot says: “ It 
may give the appearance of real loss of motion. | has long been known that certain affections sub- 
The evacuation of the bowels and bladder may | ordinate to a diathetic disease sometimes develop 
for a time likewise suffer interference. on the occasion of a traumatic lesion. It is the 

Injuries to the peripheral nerves and to nerve- | usual habit for these affections to localize them- 
selves at once in the parts where the prick, the 

Op. Cit.” contusion, the sprain was produced.” 

+**Lahrbuck der speciellen Pathologie und Therapie der inneren | 
Kraukheiten,” ii., 1,450, 4te aux. SO TiN ET a a i a A 

t “ Einigel Fille von Erkrankeng des Nervensystems nach Verlet- 
zungauf eisen bahnen,* Charité Annalen, p. 379, 1878. | 


2 * Diseases of the Spinal Cord.” p. 364. 
{ Berlin, Klin. Woch., No. 9, Feb. 27, 1888. | 











** Op. Cit.,”” pp. 29, 30. 
+“ Op. Cit.,” pp. 81, 88. 
t Lancet, Dec. 13, 1873. 
2 Op. Cit.,” p. 69. 
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It will be recalled that in the case of Mr. Gore’s 
patient, to which reference has been made, the evi- 
dences of locomotor ataxia which the post-mor- 
tem revealed, were ascribed by Mr. Erichsen as 
due to the remote etfect of concussion sustained in 
a railway collision. Locomotor ataxia is probably 
the most common degenerative disease of the 





spinal cord, in its etiology how great a part do 
casualties of this nature play? <A few cases, it is 
true, have been reported by Gowers, Holfman and 
others, and one by Dr. C. L. Dana,* of this city, in 
a syphilitic, where he regards the injury as simply 
an exciting cause determining the localization of 
the disease. Gowers says +t seventy-five per cent. 
of the cases of locomotor ataxia which have come 
under his observation owe their origin to syphilis. 


INEBRIETY, CONSIDERED PSYCHOLOGICALLY. 





By C. A. F. Linpormeg, Ph. D., M. D. 





DO not doubt, generally speaking, of the cor- 
rectness of the maxim of T. D. Crothers and 
others, that by the physician inebriety must be 
looked at as a disease which calls for physical 
remecies. But there is a class of inebriates to 
which this does not refer. The habitual drunk- 
ard, the hereditary inebriate, who will sit down 
all by themselves and drink, for drinking’s sake ; 
the person even that drinks for the purpose to 
drown a thought, a feeling, or a reminiscence, by 
intoxicating his brain, for sure, fall under the pa- 
thological head. But there is a class, and a 
numerous one at that—the majority of drinkers, 
I believe, indeed—who do not partake immoder- 
ately of spirituous liquor, out of any bodily crav- 
ing or ailment, but by virtue of a prejudice, 
nourished by an inveterate public opinion, as old 
as Noah, indeed, that, as the name seems to im- 
ply, there be something intellectual in spirituous 
drink, which must be congenial to mind-workers 
and merry people: In the first instance the liquor 
is taken because it is liquor; in the second in- 
stance because it is the gift of the gods, and the 
very god which, according to the mythological 
record, presides over it, is a mighty sympathetic 
fellow, indeed. In the case of the substantial 
drunkard, the habitual toper, the inebriate in a 
physical sense, a substitution of the alcoholic 
drink is not practicable unless to the worse ; it is 
only hashish or morphine that can take the place 
of the alcoholic compound. In the case of the 
toper by prejudice, the inebriate out of psychical 
égarement, there is a substitution practicable 


*“ Nervous Syphilis following Injury,” 7he Post-Graduate, April, 


1888. 
+ Med. Times and Gaz., Oct. 16, 1880. 
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which I might call intellectual, and which, so far 
from being conditioned by any substantial quali- 
ties, works by mere imagination. 

The most ludicrous, and at the same time in- 
structive, example I ever came across with, is 
related by Washington Irving in the ‘* Adven- 
tures of Capt. Bonneville.”” The crew of this 
most audacious among the early explorers of 
western North America, consisted of a gang of 
men who could not be considered as being given 
to idealistic views, although in their way they 
were eccentric. The liquor they carried, out of 
regard to compendiousness, was pure alcohol, and 
their only recipe for mixing was in the axiom 
that what the pudding is worth is found out in the 
eating: ‘‘ They cut all kinds of mad pranks and 
gambols, and sometimes burned all their clothes 
in their drunken bravadoes. A camp, recovering 
from one of these riotous revels, presents a serio- 
comic spectacle; black eyes, broken heads, lack- 


lustre visages! Many of the trappers have 


| squandered in one drunken frolic the hard-earned 


wages of a year; some of them run in debt, and 
must toil on to pay for past pleasure. All are 
sated with their deep draught of pleasure, and 
eager to commence another trapping campaign ; 
for hardship and hard work, spiced with the stim- 
ulants of wild adventures, and topped off with an 
annual frantic carousal, is the lot of the restless 
trapper.’’ But, although from this description it 
would appear that the trapper must be classed 
among the inebriates, as to which authors con- 
tend a strictly physiological diagnosis, Washing- 
ton Irving, with reference to this class of people, 
relates an incident which testifies te the contrary. 

There is in the Rocky Mountains, not far from 
Bear River, a region of soda springs, which, by 
a certain admixture of peat, assume the color and 
a, perhaps, imaginary resemblance to beer, and 
are accordingly called ‘‘ Beer-springs.’’ ‘‘ Here,”’ 
relates W.1., ‘‘the men all halted to have a re- 
gale. In a few moments (the alcohol having 
given out) every spring had its jovial knot of hard 
drinkers, with tin cup in hand, indulging in a 
mock carouse : quaffing, pledging, toasting, ban- 
dying jokes, singing drinking-songs, and uttering 
peals of laughter, until it seemed as if their imag- 
ination had given potency to the beverage, cheat- 
ing them into a fit of intoxication. Indeed, in 
the excitement of the moment, they were loud 
and extravagant in their commendations of the 
mountain-tap; elevating it above every beverage 
produced from hop or malt. It was a singular 
and frantic scene; suited toa region where every- 
thing is strange and peculiar. These groups of 
trappers and hunters and Indians, with their wild 
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costumes and wilder countenances; their boister- | most lament’’ (Shak.), and: ‘‘ The first physicians 


ous gaiety and reckless air; quafling and making 
merry round these sparkling fountains; while be- 
side them lay their weapons, ready to be snatched 
up for instant service. Painters are fond of 
representing banditti at their rude and _ pictur- 
esque carousals, but here were groups still more 
rude and picturesque, and it needed but a sudden 
onset of Blackfeet,* and a quick transition from a 
fantastic revel to a furious melée, to have ren- 
dered this picture of a trapper’s life complete. 
The beer-frolic, however, passed off without any 
untoward circumstance; and, unlike most drink- 
ing bouts, left neither headache nor heartache 
behind.”’ 

Does not this, as to drink, seem to disavow 
Shakespeare’s : 

** Who can cloy the hunger’s edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast?” 

But, to a certain extent, imagination can supply 
reality, indeed; we see children realize all kinds 
of enjoyment by simply playing at it, and 

** Men are but children of a larger growth.”—Dryden. 
Especially men who, by their trade and habits of 
life, like trappers and hunters, keep intimate with 
hnature’s ways. 

Without a “ fix,’’ however, like that into which, 
by the drought in their alcohol pouches, the com- 
pany of Captain Bonneville were brought, man 


will not select 
* The cups 


That cheer, but not inebriate.”—Corwper. 


Most people don’t humor 
‘« The sober follies of the wise and great.”—Pope. 








and the prejudice that mirth calls for intoxicants | 


is so deeply rooted, that all hygienic questions are | 


with scorn eschewed, and thus it comes to pass 
that the very blossoms of the mind of man, music 
and poetry, are poisoned by the misconception, 
and help to back public opinion in its settled error. 
As it is not purposely for intoxication’s sake that 
the spirituous liquors are indulged in, it is looked 
at, biologically, in an altogether different light, 
and the bearing it has upon health is slighted like 
all health questions: ‘* Men are apt to play with 


their healths and their lives as they do with their | 


clothes ’’ (Sir W. Temple). But the more or less 
purity of intention does not grant immunity 
from pathological consequences: The awful 
‘other morning’ 
when “he, with heavy fumes oppressed, reeled 
from the palace, and retired to rest’’ (Pope). 
Nobody escapes the physical and psychical law of 
reaction: ‘‘ Where joy most revels, grief doth 





* A predatory Indian tribe 


by debauch were made ’”’ (Dryden). 

It is a fact well known to the leaders of the 
temperance movement, that the part of our popu- 
lation which counts among them the toughest 
customers, is that of German origin, and this is on 
account of the blending of music, beer and poetry. 
The German paterfamilias thinks himself an ex- 
ceedingly virtuous member of the community 
when, in dignified procession, with his wife and 
children, he goes to the beer-garden ‘to enjoy 
the concert,’’ and if, on the way home, the pro- 


| cession is not quite so dignified, the question as 


to who is the support of the family, being rather 
upset and not liable to be answered in favor of the 
head of the family, he gets over this drawback of 
the ‘‘ poetry in real life’’ by the maxim, ‘ ’Tis 
nothing,’’ with which in health and social ques- 
tions so many puts up are accumulated, all the 
more ideal admonitions of poetry notwithstand- 
ing: 
‘Tis nothing, says the feoi, but, says the friend, 

This nothing, sir, will bring you to your end.’"—Dryden. 

There is no country in the world where this 
blending of noble feeling with the lower passions 
in the use of intoxicauts is carried to such an ex- 
treme as Germany. One might call ita national 
feature. It is so little questioned that it is most 
intimately linked to its very intellectuality, and 
overawes, as the expression of public opinion, any 
adversaries who would venture to quit forbear- 


| ance and raise their quaint opposition, so that the 


moralist, with little hope of practica! success, 


| must be consoled with the distich of Addison : 


‘* When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honor is a private station.” 

The strongholds of the intemperance peculiar to 
Germany are its universities, not least the medi- 
cal faculties, and those for the study of divinity 
by no means excluded. In these centres of the 
German scientific diligence the beer-rite forms a 
part, and by no means the least highly thought 
of the study of the intended intellectual leaders 
of the nation, and abstinence is so totally out of 
question, that the very professors would sneer at 
the student who would prefer milk to the malt 
ferment of Gambrinus. And occasionally, at the 
celebration of some anniversary or other day of 
high festivity, the professors will follow an invi- 


_ tation of the carousing clubs, called corps, of the 


is the ordeal to pass through, | 


students, descend from their pulpits, and carouse 
again in all the dignity of the ancient drinking 


| forms, with their pupils, till teacher and scholar 


find themselves so gloriously muddled and mixed 
up, that they do not know any more which is the 
professor, which is the student: and they glorify 
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themselves for this temporary realization of tran- 
scendental humanity, where the unidentified indi- 
vidual is lost in—spirits. 

They call such a carouse a grand commersh, 
and the late emperor, when he was crown-prince, 
frequently honored those of Berlin University by 
his presence. 

It is fearful odds, over there, accordingly, a re- 
former has to contend with. The drinking habit 
is so curiously blended with feelings of a nobler 
kind ; life-long ideal friendships are so frequently 
rooting in the extemporizations at the beer-table, 
that intemperance over there is not merely a sad 
and sore dram-shop business, as which it is treated 
here by the denomination zealots. It is not the 
more inferior among the German poets whose 
genius produced the beer-songs; and most won- 
derful melodies by the best of the music writers 
sunk them deeply into the hearts of the young- 
sters, who, with all the fervor of boys in their 


teens, embraced the alluring images offered there | 


to their greedy imagination. What of moraliz- 
ing, indeed, if the author of one of the most cele- 
brated carols was the Doctor Divinity v. Muehler, 
Secretary of Public Worship in the cabinet of the 
Kingdom of Prussia! He did not write it when 
he was minister of the Government, but when he 
was a student himself. But, orthodox though he 
was, a candidate of the divine service was never 
blocked, because on the ‘‘ Bier-Kneipe ’’ he had 
sung the carol of the official head of the church, 
which in English translation is as follows : 

Straight from the tavern do I arouse, 

Now then, how curious looks ev'ry house. 

Right, both, and left, are reciprocated, 

Look, street, I trust, thou art intoxicated. 


And what a lark is’t with Luna, the moon, 
One side she’s midnight, t’other noon ; 

Tipsy she is, I see that clear, 

Fie, maiden, fie, on thy drunken career. 

And now, ye lampposts, what of ye all, 

Do you yet stand up or do you fall ? 

You stumble and tumble, all in a heap, 

You seem to be drunk, faith, shockingly deep. 


All in a storm, the big and the small, 
Do I venture in’t, sober withal ? 

I fear that’s risky, a foolhardy turn, 

I rather will to the tavern return. 

It would seem almost, indeed, as though the 
whole topic be one more of ethnology than medi- 
cine. But the trouble is that the spirituous part 
of the drinking will and can never stand by itself, 
all the blending with music and poetry notwith- 
standing. Scores of boys at the German univer- 
sities are lost annually, not only mentally, but 
bodily, by excess in poculis, and the whole stand- 
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ard of education is sorely depressed, most of the 


_ arrangements of the professional institutions, and 





the efforts of the professors being lost upon brains 
and nerves dulled by the narcotic drenching. As 
a matter of course, the students who take the lead 
at the drinking table are physically privileged in- 
dividuals. Young chaps are not overawed by a 
superior mind, unless it goes together with bodily 
superiority, and consequently the standard of in- 
testinal tolerance is an exceptional one; and as, 
moreover, ‘‘Among boys little tenderness is 
shown to personal defects ’’ (Macaulay), a weaker 
member of the beer fraternity, while his parents 
imagine him safe in the lecture-room, is by con- 
tinuously excessive potations in the tavern sys- 
tematically run down, till, when leaving his alma- 
mater, he is bodily and mentally ‘past hope! 
past cure! past help!’’ (Shakesp.) The raison 
d’étre of our topic as a medical one is therefore 
fully established, and it is precisely this hygienic 
bearing which stamps the drinking habit, even 
among those whose motive in drinking is a noble 
one, with the seal of baseness. As long as the 
truth was not revealed that all habitual introduc- 
tion into the body of alcoholic compounds is in- 
jurious to mind and body; in the time when 
physicians ventilated the question how often a 
radical rousing of the vital functions by a ‘‘ sound ”’ 
drunkenness is indicated, the principles of the 
tavern could not well find a scientific aggressor. 
But in our days, with the question as an admissi- 
ble topic of scientific discussion, whether alco- 
holic compounds may be used as a remedy even, 
the indiscriminate ingestion of all kind of bever- 
age, and the educational tolerance as to beer and 
wine frolics of the susceptible youth, susceptible 
of disease as well as of mental degeneration, is 
very blamable, and must Jead gradually to an 
overcrowding of the class of drinkers which we 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, viz., 
those whose drinking habit must be diagnosed as 
a physical ailment. And this is the excuse we 
have of a reproach of disconnection, should this 
be preferred as to our paper. Be it ever so ideal, 
or psychical, the drinking motive of the class of 
intemperates we pointed out, sooner or later it 
will merge into the physical cast; the craving for 


| alcoholic drenching which started by being a mere 


thought, will, in consequence of continued prac- 
tice, settle down to a bodily want, and out of the 
enthusiast of the social glass, the adorer of god 
Bacchus, will become the devotee of the bottle, the 
slave and victim of a vice. And it is especially 
authors, and, most of all, poets, who should con- 
sider themselves under the obligation to not fur- 
ther abuse the sensual imagination by delusive 
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silanes of the ** godliness ”’ of spirituous liquors. | SUBJECTIVITY, THE KEY TO ) MYSTICISM. 
With our knowledge of the true state of matters, | 
the distich of Friedrich Schiller would refer to 
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them : ; a | “The scientific method can only be successfully used by those who 
That is the curse of foul mischievous deed, | are endowed with, or by discipline have acquired, what I am accus- 

TI ly evil is ite further breed tomed to call the scientific sense, by which phrase I mean the power of 

1at only evil is its further breed. seeking truth through the intellect alone, uninfiuenced by the emotions. 


. 2 .«, | For the tendency of truth, the scientific sense has no hopes and no 
And, moreover, by not being able to see poetry | fears, except so far as it 'may help to find the truth.”"—Dr. Geo. M. 


i : ra = Beard’s * Scientific Study of Human Testimony.’ 
except in the charm of bacchanalian madness, they ‘ ‘ - 
| Running through the NEw York MepicaL Tres for 


establish for themselves a testimonium Se | October, November and December, is a paper by David A. 
tatis their ambition ought to be loath to admit. | Gorton, M. D., entitled “The Conflict Between Mysticism 
If it is not the educated who take the lead in this | and Rational Philosophy ; its Bearings on the Doctrines of 
matter, the rabble never will. And if the hunt- | Christian Science.” Taking each of the three parts 
ers, trappers and Indians of Captain Bonneville separately, the reader is likely to draw conflicting con- 
could revel and make merry without alcoholic | clusions relative to the author s belief in the mystical ; but 

? : | upon a careful consideration of the paper as a whole, one 
adulteration, why should not the poets, the bloom is finally forced to adopt the opinion that were Dr. Gorton 
of human society, be able to write songs free from | to clearly formulate this branch of his psychological creed, 
bacchanalian contamination ? Thatitcan be done, | he would admit a belief in two elements as responsible for 
and ina jocose manner at that, the translation | the various coérdinated systems of mysticism, viz., sub- 


hereunder of a German song (author unknown) is jectivity and objectivity. In consequence he offers four 
methods of investigation and differentiation of the appar- 


proof : —_ } ently miraculous: “ first, as to the influence of mind in 
I feast on the, ravishing vernal air, matter; second, as to the influence of mind over matter ; 

Mayflow’r is my cup and bumper; third, as to the influence of mind over or upon mind, and 

The scent I enjoy is wondrous fair, fourth, as to the influence of mind upon its own organism.” 

O me blessed and happy toper! In studying this subject, I, of course, assume that Dr. 

A health to thee, maiden with golden hair Gorton agrees with me in acknowledging our ignorance of 


And azur blue eyes, enchanting fair, 


A health to t! to tl health ! what mind is, and that we only adopt the prevalent psycho- 
A health to thee, to thee a health! 


logical terminology as a matter of necessity. Max Miller, 
however, probably comes as near interpreting the real 


I feast on thee, silveren morning dew, 


The tulip is my cup and bumper ; nature of mind as any living man, when he says: ‘* No 
Among all the tulips of richest hue, reason without language, no language without reason.” 
O me blessed and happy toper! But that is granting nothing positive. To return to the 
A health to thee, maiden with chestnut hair | issue : 
And clear brown eyes, bewitching pair, | To Dr. Gorton’s classification I take exception. 
A health to thee, to thee a health! According to my apprehension of the subject, the first 


and fourth divisions should be classed as one ; for although 
mind acts or reacts upon itself, and mind acts in matter or 
upon its individual material interpreter, the body, yet it is 
jmpossible that mind act in matter without also acting upon 
its own organism—whatever that may be. The very fact 
of an act necessitates action on the part of the actor. and 
presupposes a something upon which the actor acts, and 
when we say the mind acts we mean it acts upon the body 

The position at present is this: When a person | through which its functions are interpreted, or it acts, 
is weak in his body, he takes an alcoholic stimu- according to some metaphysicians, upon some extraneous 


lant. because he feels so “awful bad * and when matter, animate orinanimate. Even when mental activity 
‘ : : s» | Causes no visible molar movement, or no observable 


a person Is strong In his mind, he takes a “drink, objective effect upon the body of any kind what- 
because he feels so ‘‘awful well.” This ludi- soever, it produces more or less molecular activity and 
crous contrast makes the position suspicious at | concomitant material change in nerve cells or other histo- 
the outset, and, to begin with, a “ mind-cure,”’ [ | logical elements. Consequently, when we speak of mind 
should judge, is at its place. The substance the | ®¢ting upon its organism, it is equivalent to saying that 


‘ . : the mind acts upon the body, or in matter. Having made 
eray matter e brain has most affinity for is : : Shane : 
gray matte! of the bra ) this partial reconstruction of Dr. Gorton’s arrangement, I 


by no means methyl, ethyl or amyl, or any “of | oier no objection to the cases cited in illustration of sub- 
that ilk,’? but tout bonnement the very common | jective influence, under his original Ist and 4th divisions. 
compound H: QO, it almost entirely consists of | I think there is no thoughtful physician of experience who 
any way, and of all the mind-cures which can be | has not seen proved beyond question, among other in- 


: . oa fluences of the mind upon the body, the curative power of 
‘ied, there is none promising so great a success ; . y> arativ 
tried, P ” & re the vis conservatrix naturae, the vis medicatrix naturae, 


as the one which keeps the head = the state inherent constitutional strength, or whatever he pleases to 
which is most propitious for its working propen- | caj) it. 
sities, viz.. sober. In his remaining divisions of study, ‘the influence of 


I feast on thee, vibrating sunbeam bright, 
Moss-rose is my cup and bumper ; 
I rapturously drink the glorious light, 
O me blessed and happy toper! 
A health to thee, maiden with jet black hair 
And deep eyes dark sparkling pair, 
A health to thee, to thee a health ! 
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mind over matter,” and “the influence of mind over or 
upon mind,” Dr. Gorton has not availed himself of the 
resources of the vast field of subjectivity opened by the 
late Dr. Geo. M. Beard. This surely can not be from 
ignorance, and I therefore conclude that it is because of his 
failure to appreciate the vital significance of the relation- 
ship of the law of subjectivity to psychology. 

Says Dr. Gorton in reference to the psychical influence 
of mind on crude, inorganic matter: ‘*The power of the 
incarnate mind over matter is a question the solution of 
which is involved in difficulties well nigh insuperable.” 

Aye, and so is the proof of the power itself. 

The cases cited from Madam Blavatsky's ‘Isis Un- 
veiled,” in proof of the power of mind over inanimate 
matter, are hardly in point, from the fact that they are 
mere heresay testimony taken from inexpert witnesses, 
and most of them come from a land noted for fictional 
elaborations. 

Dr. Gorton gives the case of a man whose life was tem- 
porarily saved by an amulet, and another who was bullet 
proof through sheer will-power. 

Does Dr. Gorton really believe that any living man of 
Spanish or any other nationality, could, by wearing an 
amulet or charm of any kind, so divert the balls tired from 
Winchester rifles at the customary distance for the execu- 
tion of prisoners, that he would receive the volley un- 
harmed? And does he believe that a native of Abyssinia, 
India, Thibet or any other country on the globe, could, by 
mere force of will or any other psychic power (not sub- 
jective), prevent an average marksman from shooting him 
through the body with a Colt’s navy revolver at a distance 
of six feet ? 

The same questionable accuracy exists in the illustrations 
given of the influence of mind over or upon mind as 
characterizes the preceding cases. In reference to the 
snake-charmers of the East, I will suggest that there is 
nothing particularly wonderful in the power supposed to 
be possessed by the average snake-charmer of India. In 
his **Our Living World,” Vol. III., p. 143, J. G. Wood 
remarks on this subject: ‘* With regard to the so-called 
charming of serpents, there is no need of imagining these 
men to be posesssed of any superhuman powers ; for these, 
and most of the venemous serpents, are peculiarly indolent, 
and averse to using the terrible weapons which they wield; 
in proof of which assertion, the reader may recollect that 
Mr. Waterton, though not pretending to be a snake- 
charmer, carried a number of rattlesnakes in his bare hand 
without being bitten for his meddling. Not that I would 
positively assert that the snake-charmers do not possess 
some means of rendering themselves comparatively proof 
against the serpent’s bite ; for it is reasonable to conclude 
that, just as a secretion (excretion) of cow will, when it has 
been suffered to pervade the system, render it proof against 
the poison of smallpox, there may be some substance 
which, by a kind of innoculation, can guard the recipient 
ugainst the poison of the Cobra.” 

It is also a fact that some persons can handle bees (even 
in the garish daylight of America), without being stung. 
Is it not, therefore, more probable that this immunity from 
a bite or a sting is due to some personal peculiarity of the 
experimenter, or to some physical prophylactic condition 
as suggested by Wood, than that the immunity is due to a 
psychical state or act of the experimenter? I have not 
seen the experiment tried, but it is said that if one will 
hold his breath he may handle bees with impunity. If this 
be true, wherein lies the psychical element ? 
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The case reported by the French writer, of the peasant 
who is said to have had the ability to catch or even kill 
certain birds, simply by will-power, can not be taken as 
conclusive evidence. Who was Dr. d’Alger? Is he a re- 
liable, expert witness? Itis true Madam Blavatsky quotes 
him, and notes the work from which her illustration is 
taken, but for admission before a jury of expert psycholo- 
gists Dr. d’Alger must come armed with stronger cre- 
dentials. But even granting this case to be authentic, it 
may just as readily be explained upon the ground of 
physical peculiarity or distinctiveness, as upon the ground 
of psychical influence or will-power. The victims to the 
supposed power of the peasant, were influenced by the 
same agent that dooms them to the stealthy cat or the 
snake; the subjective condition which begins in appre- 
hension of danger and terminates with the fatal paralysis 
of fear. 

The cases of Prof. Agassiz and of Edward Wine, quoted 
from Dr. Tuke’s ‘Influence of the Mind upon the Body,” 
are purely cases of what is commonly called mesmerism, 
and prove nothing to the point until it has been shown that 
mesmerism is an objective influence. In this relation, Dr. 
Tuke, on the same page with the conclusion of Edward 
Wine’s case, says of a chemist who had been cured of a 
bladder trouble through mesmerism: ** But although it 
was not the result of expectant imagination, it does not 
follow it was the effect of any other influence than that 
of his own mind (e. g., attention) upon his body.” 

Why should Dr. Gorton introduce Prof. Agassiz for the 
purpose of using his opinion on a psychological question 
in preference to, and as though of more value than the 
opinion of any other inteliigent, well-educated man who 
is not an expert in psychology? His expertness in his own 
specialty gives him no claims to expertness in extraneous 
knowledge; and as a scientific thinker, I doubt if he would 
have allowed himself to have been placed in such a false 
position. On this point I givea quotation from Dr. Beard’s 
“The Psychology of Spiritism :’—* Other factors being the 
same, a commonplace man, without logic, or imagination, 
or education, or aspiration, would be less likely to be con- 
quered by a delusion than a successful lawyer, or judge, or 
scientific discoverer ; for logical, well-trained, truth-loving 
minds, the only security against spiritism is in hiding or 
running away ; if they venture a fair and open attack, and 
are true to their convictions and the necessities of logic, 
they must unconditionally surrender. If Sir lsaac Newton 
were alive to-day, he would not unlikely be a convert to 
spiritism, for he was gifted, in a degree most marvellous, 
with those faculties of logic and wonder out of which, 
when united with non-expertness in psychology,* scientific 
spiritualists are made ; and the amount of human testimony 
in favor of spiritualistic claims is a million-fold greater than 
that in favor of the theory of gravity.” 

Van Helmont’s three cases of prenatal influence of 
mother upon child, which are also drawn from * Isis Un- 
veiled,” are, as Dr. Gorton admits, ** extravagant illustra- 
tions of the influence of maternal impressions through the 
sympathetic system, and should be received with a few 
grains of allowance for an imagination most extravagant 
on the part of this author.” 

But even though we accept them without qualification, 
they do not strengthen Dr. Gorton’s postulate. In the 
case of mother and foetus there is a material connection, 
but not directly through the nervous system. The influence 





* Italics mine. 
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Madam Blavatsky well says that the study of magic, or 
objective influences ‘is nearly impractical in Europe and 
America,” ‘its acquisition is practically beyond the reach 
of the majority of white-skinned people; and _ that, 


is from the maternal mind upon the blood, just as the ma- | 
ternal mind may affect the lacteal secretion, so vitiating it 
that the physical health of the suckling may be impaired 


thereby. 
The nutriment of the foetus, as Dr. Gorton knows, is not | whether their effort is made at home or in the East.” 
derived directly from the blood of the mother, but it is ob- And why? 


Because ‘ Probably not more than one man in a million 


tained by osmotic action out of the mother’s blood into the 
of European blood is fitted—either physically, morally, or 


fetal circulation, while the nutriment of the nursing babe 
is derived from the milk which is formed similarly from | psychologically—to become a practical magician, and not 
the mother’s blood. From this we can reason that the | one in ten millions would be found endowed with ail these 
foetus and the nursling are affected by the mother’s mental | three qualifications as required for the work. Civilized 
states in much the same way. nations lack the phenomenal powers of endurance both 
The gentleman with mitral stenosis, cited by Dr. Gorton, | mental and physical, of the Easterns; the favoring tem- 
was, as he says, a case of faith ina change of environment. | permental idiosyncrasies of the Orientals are utterly want- 
This should be placed under his first class of psychological ing in them.” 
illustrations; the case is an example of pure subjective in- I also doubt whether many Europeans or Americans 
fluence, of mind acting in matter. could be found with sufficient physical endurance, to under- 
The suggestion of the possibility that the physician may | go the hardships attendant upon the life of an Indian fakir. 
give “the patient a healing potion from his own psycho- | Upon the comparative moral strength of these nationalities 
logical fountain,” (whatever that may be), is entirely | Iam not prepared to pass judgment. But the physical 
gratuitous. But I will refer to this point in due time. mode of existence of the fakir, or of the lama, is not essen- 
The balance of this division (class 3d), should appear | tial to convince the multitude of an objective influence. 
under the first division, as illustrating the effect of charms, | One of the chief qualifications for adeptship in the occult 
prayer, etc., in exciting the mind to work curatively in | science (orart) of the East, is the presence, in the Hindu, 
matter. It certainly does not illustrate the effect of mind | of the influence of centuries of hereditary mental attitude 
of belief in magic, and additionally acquired credulous 
expectancy whenever circumstances favor demonstration 
of this art; while in the more critical, iconoclastic, pro- 
And now let us review and analyze the theory of objec- | saic European and American, this element is far less promi- 
tivity which is the key-note to the essay under considera- | nent. The latter will not resign the right to question even 
tion, and at the same time we will allow ourselves some | the most sincere of religious assumptions (é. e., those 
Jatitude for remarks upon certain correlated sections of the | among the most progressive thinkers). ‘* The spirit,”’ says 
. Madam Blavatsky, ‘* must hold in complete subjection the 
} 


field of psychology. 
Dr. Gorton’s argument is based upon Madam Blavatsky’s | combativeness of what is loosely termed educated reason, 
| until facts have vanquished cold human sophistry.” And 


‘Isis Unveiled,” and in the light of the beliefs of this | 

apostle of theosophy we must review his paper. | the liberal scientist is unwilling to give up this combative- 
Although many strange phenomena and events have oc | ness of ‘‘ educated reason.” 

curred in Europe, America, and throughout the world | Buddhism itself was originally iconoclastic, but the 

generally, yet the home of mysticism in its most philo- Buddhism of to-day is not the pure system of ethics it was 

sophical form is India. The manifestations of the | in the early days of the reformation of Sakya-muni. The 

**spiritualists,” the cures through faith and prayer, and | present orthodoxy of the disciples of the Buddha lacks the 

the cares of the * mental method” people, have all been 

explained to the satisfaction of psychology, but not so, ac- | 

cording to Dr. Gorton, with the wonders of the East. 

Together with Madam Blavatsky and many other inexpert 

thinkers, he apparently believes these marvels have detied 

the solution of philosophy and science as understood out- 


upon or over mind. 
The fourth class, as already remarked, should be included 


in the first. 


wholesome influence of expert skepticism. 

It is a universal truth that philosophy is based upon 
science, 

When the West was ruled by barbarians (even as late as 
the time of the Kymri), the East was dominated by the 
theories of Hindu sages; but it matters not how great 
may have been the achievements of the speculative phil- 
osophers of India in the past, the nineteenth century  sci- 
ence of the West now forms a foundation for a different 
and I may say a higher philosophy than that of India, even 
at the beight of her intellectual supremacy. The ancient 
founders of the Indian theogony had probably thought to 
as profound a depth as any speculative philosophers of this 
or any other age, but their system of theosophical phil- 
osopliy was not demonstrable, it was not practical, it was 
purely a metaphysical philosophy; beautiful, but totally 
unscientific. 

It is Quixotic to dispute that the ancients were far ad- 
vanced in the arts, and as art is based upon science the 
logical conclusion is that they were also possessed of much 
accurate knowledge of natural laws. Indeed, it is to the 
home of the Hindu that we must look for the origin of 
intellectual development ; even Egypt must yield priority, 
| according to some archeologists. But however great may 
have been the metaphysical and artistic attainments of 


side the Orient 

Dr. Gorton pertinently queries, ‘* Who shall set limita- 
tions to the influence of the unconscient mind over dis- 
ease?’ And we ask, Who shall set limitations to the 
ability of the mind, both conscient and unconscient, to 
play upon the credulity of itself and of other rational 


intelligences? 

It is the condition of the mind of the subject, upon | 
which these rare and apparently marvellous ocurrences 
largely depend. So patent is this fact, that even Madam | 
Blavatsky is deeply impressed thereby, and with some ex- 
travagance exclaims, ** It but needs the right perception of 
things objective to finally discover that the only world of | 
reality is the subjective.” : 

As impersonal, apparently supernatural phenomena 
depend upon the mental attitude of the witness, so the 
apparent effects of mind over or upon mind are due to the 
mental attitude of the mind supposed to be acted upon—the 
subject. 
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these great thinkers, it is certain that their fundamental 
knowledge of principles and causes were meagre when 
compared with that of the wisdom of our Western sages. 
Even the most superficially educated man of to-day knows 
that fire is but a result of a process, that air and water are 
compounds, and that earth is a most indefinitely composite 
substance; and yet after having drawn the salient points 
of their philosophy from India (according to Madam Bla- 
ratsky), the Pythagoreans, the Platonists, and the Peripa- 
tetics all taught that fire, air, water and earth were ele- 
ments. 

It is true they all had vague, undemonstrable ideas that 
these ‘elements ” originated in something else somewhat 
more primary; but this was mere hypothesis, which did 
nothing more than serve its purpose as a cloak for the 
fundamental ignorance of those philosophers. 

Undoubtedly the atmosphere of the Orient 1s necessary 
for the growth and development of the psychological myth, 
objectivity, and however wonderful may be the ** magic” of 
the fakir or the juggler it is only possible in its full wonder 
and superstition-exciting power in its time-honored habitat, 
the East. 

{t is true there are some minds in Europe and America 
(in fact, I may say a large number), anxious for a verifica- 
tion of occult power of some kind, and an audience com- 
posed of such minds would receive with awesome credulity 
the prestidigitations of the magician. But let him exhibit 
his wonders before a few select’ psychological experts and 
I doubt not but that the whole performance, however 
wonderful, could be reduced toa logical, scientific explana- 
tion, independent of assistance from occult power of any 
kind whatsoever. I do not mean to say that such an 
attempt would be attended with no difficulty, but as certain 
us the fact of the existence of the untold influence of sub- 
jectivity assisted by the arts, just so certain would an ex- 
planation be possible without this aid of the mystery with 
which the fakir, the lama, the spiritist, and the ordinary 
juggler try to enshroud their acts. 

In refutation, the test of spiritism by certain scientists 
in Europe a short time since may possibly be cited. But in 
so far as IL am familiar with the details of the investigation, 
I am not satisfied with either the method of the test, or 
with the examiners. Wallace, Crookes and Huxley, three 
of the principle men chosen, are not psychological experts, 
and with all due deference to them, their verdict is not one 
that should be final. 

Madam Blavatsky, who is a believer in spiritism, says on 
the subject of investigation of phenomena. that ‘* Profes- 
sors Faraday and Tyndall boasted that their presence at a 
circle would stop at once every manifestation. This fact 
alone ought to have proved to the eminent scientists that 
there was some force in these phenomena wortby to arrest 
their attention. As a scientist, Professor Tyndall was per- 
haps pre-eminent in the circle of those who were present 
at the seance; as a shrewd observer, one not easily de- 
ceived by a tricking medium, he was perhaps no be er, if 
as clever, as others in the room, and if the manifestations 
were but a fraud so ingenious as to deceive the others, they 
would not have stopped, even on his account.” 

Without more than noting the assumption that Prof. 
Tyndall's shrewdness of observation is merely common- 
place, we will call attention to the fact that Madam Bla- 
vatsky detects the truth that all scientists are not psycho- 
logical experts, or experts in human testimony. And from 
her remarks we infer that only believers are qualified to 


recognize proofs of occult existences. Ergo: belief is 








essential. Belief is distinctly a subjective condition. 
Therefore, unless the witness, or examiner, is in the proper 
subjective attitude no manifestation is possible to that wit- 
ness. As a consequence, only believers in spiritism are 
qualified to give an unbiassed (?) and valid verdict on the 
subject of its genuineness. This excludes spiritism from 
all impersonal analysis, shuts it without the pale of science 
and philosophy, and places it within the realm of pure sub- 
jective mysticism. 

Madam Blavatsky says of spiritism : ** Thirty years ago, 
when the first rappings of Rochester awakened slumber- 
ing attention to the reality of an invisible world,” ete. 
But in time of need the proof fails. The Fox sisters who 
originated these ‘first rappings,” and in both 
Madam Blavatsky and R. D. Owen had such faith, have 
proved to be frauds. The sister who succeeded in awaken- 
ing “slumbering attention to the reality of an invisible 
world,” has lately confessed that a peculiar agility of her 
great toe joint was responsible for those wierd ‘ spirit 
Surely, a more unstadle foundation for a 
hardly be im- 


whom 


rappingss.” 
system making such sublime claims, could 
agined. 

The attempt to prove the truth of objective influence 
has so often failed, that we are compelled to look to some 
other cause for the wonderful cases of apparent involun 
tary control of mind over matter. A belief in objectivity, 
as I have said elsewhere, is a relic of bygone ages of super- 
stition ; and even in this our nineteenth century of progress, 
it is dying hard. Uponthis objectivity, Madam Blavatsky, 
like so many of her predecessors and contemporaries in 
mysticism, bases her absorbingly interesting but super- 
ficial work, and at many points the reader is tempted to 
say, Truly, these Indian sages must possess even now the 
power claimed for them. Very probably, nay, certainly, 
they knew and still know many secrets of chemistry upon 
which they are dependent in many of their strange tricks ; 
and although the fakir may apparently set at naught the law 
of gravity in his levitation acts, and climb tapes suspended 
from no visible support, yet such things are pure illusions, 
but performed so artistically that, as Madam Blavatsky re- 
marks, this illusionary art is worthy the attention of science. 

But our modern apostle of theosophy is not in position 
to give a trustworthy judgment in a case of human testi- 
mony. Not that her intention may not be honest, but she 
is not possessed of sufficient fundamental, psychological 
data, nor has she sufliciently well developed the ** scientific 
sense,” to give a reliable verdict. She demands that sci- 
entists ** investigate ’’ supposed supernatural occurrences, 
while she entirely dispenses with this requirement in her 
own methods of arriving at conclusions (in fact, as we have 
shown, she shuts mysticism without the limit of scientific 
investigation); hence she may justly be called superticial. 

Upon a belief in objectivity also rests the faith of the 
average mind, in ‘* mesmerism,” spiritism, faith-cure, mind 
cure, et id omne genus. 

In the case of a man supposed to have an influence over 
others, as in the case of a conjurer among the ignorant, or 
a ‘‘mesmerist” among the less ignorant, an influence 
really does exist, but this influence is purely subjective. In 
the operator, or agent, a certain supposed superiority is 
imagined to exist, qualities that the subject believes he 
lacks (whether he admits it or not). Having adopted (in- 
voluntarily) such a conclusion, the subject then allows this 
supposed superiority, or different quality, to dominate 
him, and he drifts into a semi-trance condition, subordinat- 
ing himself to the will of the operator. 
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But, it may be questioned, if there is no such thing as 
objective influence, how is it that the subject is impressed 
with the idea of superiority in another? 

Ianswer: It is because all we know comes to us through 
our senses. Through the senses the subject is impressed 
with the supposed superiority, but not simply because the 
operator wishes to make this impression. It is because of 
this very fact of receiving all our knowledge through our 
five senses that we are liable to err. Through experience 
in noting the perceptions of things, conceptions more or 
less permanent are formed, and as a result the ability to 
analyze, compare, synthetize, etc., is acquired; wluch is 
known as judgment. It isthe exercising of this complex 
act, called forming a judgment, in which lies the safety of 
man’s mental sanity. Therefore, it is only safe and wise, 
and consistent with science, to act according to the evi- 
dences of our senses, ofter this evidence has been submitted 
to the verdict of our judgment. 

So it is in the case of the physician and his patient. 
Primarily there must be a congenialty between the two, 
i. e., a mental construction in each that is not antagonistic 
in expression, detectable through any of the five senses ; 
and, secondarily, subjectivity completes or assists incal- 
culably in the cure. 

All men are human, and endowed with the same senses, 
faculties and qualities. Thesame external, physical qual- 
ities and the same internal physical qualities are common 
to the human race; the difference in qualification is only in 
degree. As some men can ride, run, jump, swim, ete., 
better than others, so can some men think more deeply, or 
give expression to more complicated thoughts, theories, 
etc., than others; but the difference throughout is only in 
degree. ; 

I do not wish it to appear that 1 am not willing to be con- 
vinced of a new thing, even if that new thing is subversive 
of all my preconceived ideas; not atall. What Ido mean, 
is, that so far as science (science as the western world un- 
derstands it), so far as science, represented by experts, has 
had submitted to it individual cases of the class considered 
as objectives, the phenomena have been explained upon the 
same basis with cases of acknowledged subjective cause. 
Therefore, until impersonal, expert analysis fails to ac- 
count for phenomena of this class upon the well-estab- 
lished grounds of subjective, mental influence, the as- 
sumption of the power of mind over or upon mind, or of 
mind upon matter, is entirely gratuitous. 

The cases cited by Dr. Gorton are no more wonderful 
than hundreds of others, related by all writers upon this 
subject from the time of Pythagoras to Madam Blavatsky. 
And not only have many of these strange events occurred 
in Asia, but many have transpired in Europe, and even 
matter-of-fact America has a goodly share already accred- 
ited to her. In the works containing such cases, some are 
recorded to prove one theological dogma, and some 
another, but all are supposed to be actual objective events; 
and yet such is not possible, for if it were so, the disem- 
bodied soul is no nearer attaining the grand central truth 
than is the incarnate soul. 

The explanation is easy and natural: What we wish to 
believe, we can prove, even if we have to drag the dead 
from their graves to substantiate our doctrines. 

One never, or rarely since the days of Saul of Tarsus, 
hears of a sectary having a vision or other manifestation 
to disprove his belief. Any why? 

Because the ‘ personal equation” is overlooked; the 
emotions, the unconscient usurps the throne of the con- 





scient, and it is impossible to foresee the degree of personal 
justification, the intolerance and bigotry, the general dis- 
astrous results to intellectual progress and to the interpre- 
tation of science, that may follow. 

In what I have said I mean no disrespect to Dr. Gorton, 
I have simply dealt with the subject impersonally and ac- 
cording tomy understanding of it, disavowing all intention 
to claim that which may not be fully sustained by the re- 
sults of scientific research; but out of a faith in the great 
ethological element, subjectivity, and an earnest desire for 
its full recognition in all problems within its sphere, I feel 
impelled to say that such questions as those agitated by 
Madam Blavatsky and by Dr. Gorton are safe only in the 
hands of trained thinkers, whose minds are cast in a scien- 
tific mould, whose ‘‘scientific sense” is highly developed, 
and who have attained that highest degree of education 
possible to man, psychological expertness. 

Dee. 8th, 1888. 
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HIS is a term applied to those diseases affect- 
ing an eye, which can be traced to an injury 
or disease of other eye; and it is of the utmost 
importance that the oculist should recognize its 
presence early, and thereby save the second one, 
otherwise the patient is doomed irretrievably 
to blindness. It is generally insidious in its ap- 
pearance, and unless the patient has previously 
consulted a specialist about the primary affected 
eye, and warned of the danger of sympathetic af- 
fection of the other, with the advice to consult him 
immediately on the slightest trouble, they are 
very apt to not think much of the slight irritation 
first appearing, and will not look to it until the 
sight is considerably alfected, and the diseased 
process so far advanced that it is too late to 
check 1t. 

A physician can not but fail in his duty to a 
patient who has consulted him about an eye lost 
by some recent or past injury, especially if some 
foreign body still remains in the destroyed mem- 
ber, if he does not warn him of the danger to the 
other from sympathetic irritation, that he is liable 
to be subjected to at any time, by allowing the eye- 
ball in which all sight has been Jost to remain in 
the orbit, especially if he knows to a certainty that 
a foreign body is imbeded in it. The latter may 
become encysted, and remain innocuous for years, 
but even then, it is a source of constant threat- 
ening danger to the other, and the chances are 
that it will manifest itself sooner or later, and so 
rapidly and insidiously, that the patient will not 
realize its deadly work unti] it is too far advanced 
to check. But if you are sure that there is no 
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foreign body in the destroved eyeball, and it is | 


not sensitive to touch. nor irritable, and the pa- 
tient objects to its removal, it is well enough to 
leave it alone. warning him to consult an oculist 
if it becomes irritable, ov if the good eye shows 
any signs of irritation, even if the injured one does 
not, as is sometimes the case. The danger is 
greatly increased if the patient insists upon wear- 
ing a glass eye over the shrunken one, as they 
ure very apt to do; in fact it is one of the reasons 


that they do not wish to part with it, because it | 
eve. 


gives more movement to the artificial eve, thereby 
making it appear more natural: but they should 
be discouraged from doing this, asit is very liable 
to cause trouble. It may be worn for years with- 
out doing so, or it may cause mischief in a very 
short time. 

Sympathetic disease of the second eye is more 
apt to follow an injury in the ciliary region of the 
first eve than if the wound was in some other part 
of eyeball, on account of this location being so 
abundantly supplied with nerves from the ciliary 
branches, It is also said that sympathetic trouble 
in one eye can be conveyed from the other by di- 
rect communication through the optic nerve. 

We all know how quickly one eye will show 
sympathy with the other, even when affected with 
some slight trouble, such as from a cinder in it 
or wn ulcer; in fact any form of inflammation, no 
matter how slight; but this irritation will disap- 
pear on relief of primary trouble; but with the 
more serious form it is different, it will go on from 
2» sympathetic irritation to a regular inflamma- 
tion, if the cause is not quickly removed, and in 
some cases it can not be checked if once started. 

In the commencement of this trouble the patient 
will complain of the well eye becoming fatigued 
quickly on using it for near work, relieved by 
holding work further away, which relieves the 
strain on the accommodation; the eye becomes 
sensitive to bright light, pain in and over it, 
lachrymation, blurring of vision, and in time a 
gradual loss of sight, or an active inflammatory 
condition may set in, ending in an entire or partial 
destruction of the eye. The treatment to be fol- 
lowed in these cases is immediate enucleation of 
the primary affected eye on the slightest appear- 
ance of irritation of the sound one; you should 
not hesitate to sacrifice the injured one, if it still 
possesses some vision, and you are sure that it is 
causing sympathetic trouble in the other. 

In these cases it will not do for you to wait too 
long in hopes that your remedies may stop the 
threatened trouble; if it is very slight, and the 
eve to be enucleated still has some vision, you can 
try them, but on the slightest increase, operate 


| 








without waiting for active inflammation to ap- 
pear, as then it will probably be too late to check 
it, and it is possible that the operation may cause 
an increased activity of the inflammatory condition 
already started. In some rare cases when an eye- 
bail has been lost for some vears and remains in 
the socket in an atrophied condition, you will find 
on removal, and opening it, that the choroid has 
became entirely, or partially, ossified, bony struc- 
ture taking the place of the soft tissues, and it is 
liable to cause sympathetic trouble in the other 
Several interesting cases of this nature have 
lately come under my notice; one was that of a 
girl about eighteen vears of age, who had lost the 
sight of right eve when a child, but the atrophied 
ball had not been removed, and when I saw her 
she was complaining of some irritative symptoms 
in her good eye and slight tenderness to touch of 
the other; [I advised the immediate removal of the 
waisted member, to which she consented. On dis- 
section of it, after its removal, I found the greater 
part of the choroid ossified : from that time to this, 
which is about four years, she has had no further 
trouble with her remaining eve, 

The other case was that of a lady whose eve 
was injured and sight lost when a child by a gun 
cap, Which worked its way out of the eye itself 
after awhile, leaving as a result of the injury, a 
shrunken eyeball, over which was worn for vears 
a glass eye. When I first saw this patient, I 
warned her of the danger of retaining it, and es- 
pecially of the increased risk she incured by wear- 
ing the glass one over it. She did not want to 
part with it, as it gave considerable movement to 
the artificial one, and had not yet caused any 
trouble with the other; but lately her well eye 
commenced to trouble her ; became fatigued easily 
on using, also some pain in and around eye, with 
blurring sight at times; she then came to have it 
removed, which was done, with the relief of the 
symptoms complained of. On examination of 
enucleated eve I found the entire choroid com- 
pletely ossified, forming a regular bony cup, at the 
bottom of which was the wasted optic nerve, 
tightly grasped by its bony collar, and | think in 
all probability it was through this channel that 
the sympathetic irritation to the other eve came, 
together with a possible irritation from wearing 
glass eve over it. 


ag 


THE WATERS AT HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


By J. P. Dak, M. D., NASHVILLE, TENN. 





RECENT visit, such as I am in the habit of 
i making annually to my sons located at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, has suggested some observa- 
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tions upon the properties and uses of the waters | such as attributed to those drugs in our works on 


there that may be useful to the profession. | pathogenesy, have been cured by the use of the 
Many visitors, among them some medical men, | water at Hot Springs in thousands of cases. 
have expressed the opinion that, aside from its Sruptions, abscesses, ulcers and fistulae, re- 


elevated temperature the water has no curative sisting treatment elsewhere, have there been 
properties, and that baths with most any other cured; and so, likewise, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
water artificially heated to the same degree, | paralysis and other forms of chronic disease. 
would be quite as beneficial. Such an opinion | lam aware that many Old School practitioners, 
shows a very deficient knowledge of the facts in | refusing to recognize curative power in the minute 
the case. doses of silica and lime found in the water, have 
The casual observer must notice a vast ac- | conceived and put forth the theory that the chief, 
cumulation about the springs, whence issues the | if not the entire, benefit derived from the hot 
water at a temperature ranging from 76° to 157° | water is in the free diaphoresis excited. It is 
F., called tufa, deposited during the process of | often said by resident Old School physicians that, 
evaporation. The same is found in the wooden | the rapid excretion and exhalation of drugs used 
troughs conducting the water from the bath | during a course of baths, enables them to admin- 
houses, and on horse-shoes, small tin buckets and | ister doses two or three times as large as would 
other metalic articles hung up in the vapor bath | be considered safe under ordinary circumstances. 
rooms. On analysis this incrustation or deposit | Iodide of potash and mercurials are given in doses 
is found to consist, for the most part, of s#/ica | truly heroic, upon the belief that they sweep the 
and dime. Each gallon of the water analyzed | field of disease, and are then so quickly expelled, 
contains eight and one-half grains of mineral, during the sweating process, that no lodgement 
about twenty-five per cent. of which is st/ieve | of drug material is suffered. 
acid and twenty-nine per cent. the bicarbonate Experience seems, in some measure, to favor 
of lime. their theory, the doses tolerated being much 
By a little calculation the quantity of silicate | larger as prescribed by them than by their 
of lime in the water, as it issues from the ground, | brethren elsewhere. 
is found to equal the medicinal matter in the third It has been my habit during my annual visits 
decimal attenuation of drugs prepared for homco- ' to the springs to make careful inquiry as to the 
pathic use. cases of disease mostly benefited by the baths; and 
When it is remembered that, according to the | I do not hesitate to say that, those cured or 
highest authority—Sir F. Bromwell, President of | mostly benefited are such as the careful homeo- 
the British Association for the Advancement of | pathic practitioner would look upon as calling for 
Science—the essential quantity of carbon in lime and silica. 
“trustworthy steel,’’ or the property distinguish- | Ll have been told of old abscesses, sores, erup- 
ing steel fit for cannon, projectiles, armor, etc., | tions, catarrhs that had resisted all curative ef- 
from that not to be trusted, is less than “the | forts elsewhere, which yielded promptly to the 
twentieth of one per cent.”’ of carbon (about the | baths and the drinking of the hot water at the 
third decimal attenuation) it should not be sur- | springs. 
prising that water, in which the silicate of lime | Were I asked for my conclusions as to the kind 
exists in the third decimal attenuation, is found | of cases that should be sent to the Hot Springs, I 
to possess medicinal power. The silica and lime | should very promptly say, all such as need lime 
occur in most perfect natural solution in the hot | and silica as remedies. 


water, so that they are imperceptible to sight, In the parlance of old physic the water drank 
taste or smell. and bathed in is a grand *‘ alternative.” It over- 


The medical man, acquainted with the proper- | comes irritations and removes their varied prod- 
ties of silica, or as generally termed silicea, and | ucts. Rheumatic swellings and deposits are re- 
of calcarea carb., as set forth in the materia | duced and thickened and stiffened tissues brought 
medica, upon learning the facts I have now given, | back to a normal condition, 
would not hesitate to believe in the medicinal | Local congestions are relieved and the circula- 
powers of the water at the Arkansas Hot | tion generally improved. 

Springs. Rheumatic and gouty subjects, scrofulous and 

But the proofs of curative virtue are not alto- | syphilitic, and persons worn down by work of 
gether a prior? or inferential. | muscle or brain, and such as sulfer in stomach, 

Affections of the skin, mucous membranes, liver or kidneys from eating improperly, or the ex- 
muscles, cartilages, bones, veins and lymphatics, | cessive use of stimulants, go to the Hot Springs 
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and find relief, when properly advised as to the 
uses of the hot water. 

The hospital established there by the gene ral 
government, for the treatment of chronic cases 
from the army and navy, is an imposing struct- 
ure, well equipped and abundantly supplied with 
the hot water. The provision reminds me of 
Wiesbaden, Germany, where | saw the remains 
of what are called the old Roman baths—a resort 
of the soldiers of Cesar, when they became crip- 
pled by the rigors of the northern climate and 
the injuries received in battle. 

I note a similarity in the highest temperature 
of the waters at the two places, it being 157° F. 
at both. 

In ruling medicinal properties there is a marked 
difference however. 

At Hot Springs, beside the silica and lime, 
there is a large percentage of carbonic acid. There 
are, also, small quantities or traces of alumina, 
iron, potash, soda, magnesia, iodine and bromine, 
in the water. 
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By ArtTuurR T. Hits, M. D. 


Surgeon to Ward's Island Hospital and to the House of 
the Good Samaritan Diakonissen, New York. 





Treatment of Peritonitis.—Dr. Baldy, in the Med. and 
Surg. Reporter, has recently presented an article to the 
profession in which he says that his views are considered 
somewhat radical from a medical point of view, but he 
thinks they are views toward which surgeons are gradu- 
ally drawing nearer and nearer, and of which actual ex- 
perience is daily demonstrating the value. Peritonitis, 
arising as it does from such a great variety of pathological 
conditions, the origin of the inflammation must always 
be taken into consideration, and he considers the old prac- 
tice of immediately putting every patient suffering from the 
disease upon opium obsolete, and lays particular stress upon 
the importance of determining the cause of the peritonitis 
first, which is not always easy. Whether it be from the 
rupture of an abscess, a penetrating wound, intestinal ob- 
struction, hernia, or mechanical obstruction of some kind 
or other, somewhere in the abdominal cavity, but one can 
not be sure but that the obstruction is caused by the pen- 
tonitis, and not the peritonitis by the obstruction. Dr. 
Baldy mentions cases of peritonitis in which, on examina- 
tion, it was not at all certain that the pelvic contents were 
at fault, and yet an operation showed that they were; he 
has seen many instances of mistakes of this kind, which 
were perfectly justifiable in the majority of cases. But 
although the cause can not always be detected, from a mere 
examination of a patient, it does not follow by any means 
that the disease has arisen idiopathically, although he does 
not deny the possibility of its existence; on the other 
hand, he mentions those cases of peritonitis which are 
comparatively easy of diagnosis and the indications for 
treatment are plain, while the exact condition of affairs 
remains in doubt, the best men may hesitate, but a cor- 
rect diagnosis being given there should be no hesitation 
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Dr. Baldy condemns, unhes- 
He says: 


as to the course to pursue. 
itatingly, the use of opium in any of its forms. 
‘“‘T think the use of this form of drug, in these diseases, 
tends rather to increase the trouble than to diminish it ; 
at any rate, if it does not do damage per se, it puts the 
parts in an excellent condition to continue on in the course 
in which they have started, and blinds us to the damage 
being done. In a paper read before the Obstetrical Society 
last November on ‘ The Use of Salines in Peritonitis after 
Laparotomy,’ I dealt with the use of this drug quite ex- 
tensively, and my convictions then stated have been con- 
stantly confirmed and strengthened not only in peritonitis 
following operation, but in pevitonitis from all causes.” 
Opium, says Dr. Baldy, also almost invariably causes tym- 
panites, with all the accompanying dangers of over-disten- 
tion, and it has caused death from cardiac paralysis. 
Further, the drug lures the physician into a false sense of 
security, and benumbs all his desires to make any further 
effort in the patient's behalf. The pain and tenderness 
being relieved, and the sufferer comparatively com- 
fortable, he stands by and waits, which is often a fatal 
wait. As a contrast to this picture is presented the 
results of the use of salines, where the bowels are put 
imto active peristaltic action, which motion tends to 
prevent the formation of adhesions and bands; the peri- 
toneal cavity is drained of the products of inflamma- 
tion, the inflamed surfaces are relieved of all engorge- 
ment by a thorough depletion of the vessels in the intes- 
tinal walls; the inflammation is most effectually stopped ; 
the pulse and temperature almost immediatly improve, 
and the pain is relieved as quickly as by the use of opium, 
as strange as this may seem theoretically, Dr. Baldy, 
nevertheless, declares to be a fact clinically. A case is 
cited of a woman more than sixty years of age in which 
the symptoms of acute peritonitis were present, but the 
cause of the attack could not be detected. Salines were 
administered, and in much less than fifteen hours the ab- 
dominal walls were shrunken and flabby, permitting of 
free manipulation, with hardly any evidence of pain; 
vomiting had ceased, pulse and temperature were both in 
good condition, and, ia fact, all the symptoms rapidly dis- 
appeared. The patient passed a comfortable night, sleep- 
ing most of it, and was discharged in twenty-four hours, 
notwithstanding the fact that the case had appeared so 
bad when first seen that an operation was contemplated. 
This same result, he asserts, has followed this treatment 
so often and so constantly in his hands that he has come 
to look for it with certainty. If a strangulated hernia is 
suspected, or pus in the peritoneal cavity, or obstruction of 
the bowels by an organic lesion at any point, he would not 
think of resorting to purgation, but would immediately 
turn to surgical resources. 

D. Baldy says, ‘*‘ When called to attend a patient suffer- 
ing with peritonitis, we should first determine the cause, 
and if it is found to be an organic one, immediate use of 
the knife, followed by irrigation and drainage, is the only 
proper method of procedure. If functional, the use of pur- 
gation, followed, if necessary, by enemata, is indicated ; 
and these failing to relieve quickly, surgical means should 
soon follow. If the case be of doubtful character he would 
be inclined to try first the purgation, and stand ready to 
interfere with the knife at a minute’s notice.” 

—Atkinson says bananas should never be given to chil- 
dren; convulsions have often resulted from their ingestion, 
and he has had one death from them. 
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THE INEQUALITIES OF MEN. 


\ LAPOUGE, of Montpellier, has recently 
sv’- delivered before the Faculty of National 
Sciences in that town a series of lectures on “ In- 

equalities Among Men,” in the course of which | 
he said that the political dogma of equality rests | 
on hypotheses which are utterly false. He dis- 
types among mankind, 


tinguished four social 
which are thus summarized in the Boston Med- 


ical and Surgical Journal : 

(1) The initiators, who show mankind the 
way into the region of the unknown, and who go | 
front. Restless and daring, with an intelligence | 
which is at least equal to the average, men of 
this type do not travel readily along beaten 
tracks. New ideas are the breath of life to them. 
They spend their lives in new creations ; they are 
often wrecked, but the true genius represents the 
most perfect form of this type. (2) Men of spirit, | 
of intelligence, who, possessing no creative power 
themselves, yet carry out and perfect the ideas and 
discoveries of the first tvpe, to which they are 
really the complement. (3) Men who, with much 
or little intelligence, can work only with others, 
who mistrustevery new idea not accepted by all the 
others, but who.seize it with avidity when their | 
neighbors adopt it. If intelligent, these men are 
docile, but they dislike every change in routine, and 
they represent the dullness of the mass in the face 
of every form. (4) Men of this type are not fit to 
attain even the smallest step in culture. Evi- 


| they lived were not of this kind. 


dently every man can not be classed under one or 
other of these divisions. In human society clear 
lines of demarcation do not exist, but for general 
purposes the distinction is sufficiently evident. 
The superiority of a race or nation depends on the 
greater or smaller number of men of the first two 
classes. The race which is richest in the first 
type is the blonde dolichocephalic, and this has 
been the case even when the people among whom 
In Egypt, 
Chaldea, Assyria, Persia and India, and even in 
China, men of this type ruled. In the Greek and 
Roman world it was the same, and it is so still. 
In our own day the rank of a nation corresponds 
with the strength of the blonde dolichocephalic 
element. The Gallic and Frank elements, which 
made France great, were of this type, and it 
plays the same part in England, Germany and 
America. Near these came the Semitic and 
Mediterranean races, who had reached a high 


| grade of civilization when the blonde dolicho- 


cephalic peoples were still savages. The re- 
mainder of mankind must be reckoned the pass- 
ive races. The brachycephalic races of Europe, 
the Celto-Slavs, rarely produce men of the first 
intellectual type. In the social changes of recent 
years brachycephalic men, who form the lower 
classes, have been elevated and brought forward, 
and herein, the lecturer thought, lies the great 


| danger of the future Jeterioration of the French 


nation. The existence of the superior blonde 


| dolichocephalic type is threatened by amalgama- 


tion with the dark brachycephalic and inferior 


race, 


E 


studies of Greek and Hebrew, church history, 
general literature, rhetoric and logic, the peculiar 
tenets of the school is taught in text-books and 
The student after passing his final ex- 
the pulpit a Presbyterian, 


ACH theological sect in this country has its 
theological school in which, in addition to 


lectures. 

amination enters 
Methodist, Episcopalian, etc., as he has been 
taught, and is not unfrequently contracted in his 
views until he has learned by a larger experience 
of his fellowmen a clearer insight into their needs 
and how to supply them. At a convention of 
theological professors held in this city a few days 
since, a National Academy of Theology was 
founded with the specific object of prosecuting the 
study of theology as a science. The officers of 
the new organization are chosen from five theo- 


logical seminaries, each one of which is the repre- 
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sentative of a distinct sect. The new academy 
will undoubtedly hold that relation to the great 
body of the church in its separate organizations 
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painful. The physician who after long study and 


the closest examination of some of these blind 


| cases, fails in making out a satisfactory diagnosis, 


which the Post-Graduate and Polyclinic schools | 


do to the medical profession in this, that it will 
deal less with theory than facts, as drawn from 
the wide domain of science and practical experi- 
ence. Unity will be promoted by a more distinct 
understanding of terms and a more definite idea 
of real belief. We hope the new academy will do 
as much for theology as the Post-Graduate and 
Polyclinic schools are doing for medicine. 


and in perfect desperation pitches in quinine, on the 
ground that the trouble may be malaria masked 


in some unaccountable way, in nine cases out of 


R. LAWSON TAIT, in a recent number of | 


4 Le Bulletin Medical, gives the death 
rate of his second series of 1,000 cases of lapa- 
rotomy as 5.3 per cent. in comparison with 9.2 


per cent. of his first series. 


Mr. Tait insists that | 


the operation of removal of an ovarian tumor | 


shall be performed as soon as the tumor is diag- | 


nosed. 
contrary the disturbance of the system produced 
by the continued presence of the tumor is liable to 
set up nervous troubles of a serious character. 


Nothing can be gained by waiting, on the | 


ten hits the nail on the head, either in the relief 
of his patient or in a clue to a more correct diag- 
nosis. In cities and villages the influence of Cot- 
ton Mather’s devil is at the bottom of a large pro- 
portion of the diseases of the community, both 
spiritual and physical. Keep the streets clean, 
the air and water pure, and the sewers ventil- 
lated, washed out and disinfected and you are 
working in the cause of health and morality with 
church power. Spend less money in 


a forty 


building costly churches and more in those 
sanitary measures which prevent disease and we 
shall have less sickness of the body and the soul. 
i hers Albany County Homoeopathic Society 

has adopted resolutions opposing the propo- 


sition of Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, for a Single 


| State Examining Board, and the society insists 


In this he coincides with the teaching of Sir | 


Spencer Wells. 


treatment of Apostoli as being much more 
hazardous, and by far less satisfactory in every 
way than the direct removal of the tumor by the 
knife. 


as skilled an operator as Mr. Tait has shown 


Unfortunately not every gynecologist is 


himself to be in the remarkable results obtained 
in his 1,000 cases. 


“(HE celebrated old New England divine, Cotton 

Mather of Salem witchcraft notoriety, when 
asked to define malaria said it was the devil, a 
of truth 
The poison not only produces 


definition which has in it more 


than poetry. 
nervous prostration, a lack of appetite, aches 
and pains with sleeplessness and weariness of 
life, 
holds on with the tenacity of death. In one case 
it the 


shoulder, in the hip, or the knee; in another, an 


but localizes itself in distinct organs, and 


we find in an intense aching pain in 


almost complete inaction of the digestive organs, 


in another acute orchitis, in which 


testicle 


and 
the 


an 


becomes swollen and excessively 


He takes exceptions to the | 





upon separate boards for each school. 

The TimMEs has advocated for many years the 
practicability of establishing a single board with 
such restrictions as absolute justice might require 
as safeguards. 

As we have said before, there is enough in 
common in the teachings of all medical colleges 
upon which to base the questions for any such ex- 
amination, and there are plenty of men who 
could be relied upon for their honor under these 
circumstances. 

Our object is to unify the profession, do away 
with sects and creeds, and a single Examining 
Board would tend to accomplish this. 

The constant bickering in the profession over 
non-essentials, is doing great harm to the cause 
of medical unity. 

When two parties do not agree upon a subject, 
the proper course to pursue is to get together, 
compare notes, see wherein they disagree, and 
then in good spirit try to remove the barriers 
which separate them. If this procedure is not 
satisfactory, submit the points of difference to 
referees to be appointed in the usual manner. 
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It would not be difficult to find eminent jurists | 


who could sufficiently understand and appreciate 
the situation, to formulate suggestions which 
would be adopted by both parties to the contro- 
versy. Then many points of dispute would be 
eradicated, and the ‘‘schools,’’ if not unified, 
would be brought much nearer together to the 
good of all concerned. Of course it would be 
difficult to get the extremists in either ‘‘ school ”’ 
to consent to any such arbitration, but the con- 
servative classes on both sides, and they consti- 


tute the great majority, would, we think, approve | 


the plan. 
One has oniy to read the ‘‘homoeopathic ”’ 


journals to be assured that there is little agree- 


ment in that school respecting its distinctive prin- | 


ciples. Visit the drug stores and hospitals and 


mark the doses prescribed, and you will be sur- | 


prised at the result. 

We have no hesitation in asserting that the 
differences between the sects in medicine to-day 
are chiefly of sentiment and of policy, as the 
treatment of progressive men on both sides is 


substantially in accord, or at least rapidly ap- | 
gists as an almost positive indication of a fatal 


proaching this point. 
Why can not the profession discuss these ques- 
tions as becomes the scientist, with utter disre- 


gard of sentiment and of policy ? 

- LOOKING over the report of the 
hospitals of the city under the control of the 

Commissioners of Charities and Correction we are 

struck with the enormous mortality in the infants’ 

and children’s hospitals on Randall’s Island, both 


great 


of which are under the charge of the same medi- 
In the Infants’ Hospital 975 children 
Of 


mother 


cal officers. 
were received last year, of which 356 died. 
the 534 babies admitted without the 
325, or over sixty per cent., died. One great 
cause of this fatality is, without doubt, owing to 
the fact that most of the so-called orphan babies 
are not only full of inherited disease, but in such a 
state of starvation when admitted that it requires 
a more careful individual study of each case and 
greater care than can well be given them in a 
large hospital to rouse into action the powers of 
assimilation which have been almost paralyzed 
by starvation and disease. 


In an address last . 


year before one of the hospital associations of 
this city Mayor Hewitt referred to the manage- 
ment of the so-called private hospitals as superior 
to what could be expected or secured from the 
salaried officers of our great public institutions, 
and suggested the wisdom of making a selection 
from the pauper cases as they presented them- 
selves, such as would be the most likely to re- 
ceive benefit from superior care and accommoda- 
tion and sending them to private institutions, 
paying for their support the small amount now 
paid for their maintenance. The suggestion was 
a Wise one, and could easily be carried into effect. 
All the hospitals have a children’s ward, which 
is seldom full. The vacant beds could be filled 
ith selections from those usually sent to the island 
with no additional cost to the city and with the 
saving of very many lives. We have no doubt 
all the hospitals would be glad to make satisfac- 
tory arrangements with the city authorities. 
| ie PRESENCE of the bacillus of tubercle, 
which can only be detected in the sputa by 
the microscope, is considered by most patholo- 


termination of pulmonary disease, which might 


have been previously looked upon as_ simply 


bronchial catarrh. Of all the micro-organisms, 
says M. Léon Pétit, this is the most indestruct- 
ible. “It maintains its virulence after lying 
forty days in putrid sputum, and for one hundred 
and eighty-six days away from the contact of air. 
It can live in temperature between eighty and 
one hundred and four. The bacillus acclimates 
itself amid the most unfavorable surroundings, 
and notwithstanding, under certain conditions, 
it may change its shape and discontinue its rav- 
ages, it always returns to its original form with 
its virulence intact, Whenever circumstances be- 
come favorable.”’ The ordinary antiseptics have 
but little influence upon the organism; even cor- 
rosive sublimate, considered the most powerful 
of the germ destroyers, being powerless to disin- 
fect the sputa. The only outlook to recovery is 
through the respiration of air free from germ life 
or malarial poison of any kind, and an active 
condition of the organs of excretion and assimila- 


tion. The profession is just beginning to learn 








that these factors are best obtained through a 
careful selection of location, and food easy of 
assimilation and adapted to each individual case. 
A dry air free from germ life and neither sufli- 
ciently cold or warm to prevent free movement is 
so full of vitality that the nervous excitement, the 
result of defective circulation, is quieted, effete 
substances and their products, the poisonous pto- 
maines rapidly removed and their places supplied 
by healthy, nutritious blood. Drugs, however 
powerful, are of but little use, save as palliatives. 


The very air we breathe often carries with 


life-giving powers those elements of disease which 


serve to depress vitality, and consequently dimin- 
ish the power of assimilation and excretion. 
With a perfectly pure air, a climate permitting 
free exercise out of doors and food carefully se- 
lected for its nutritious properties and easy assim- 
ilation, the chances of permanent relief in wasting 
pulmonary and digestive troubles are infinitely 
greater than from drugs. Fortunately, in this 
country, travel is so rapid and comfortable and 
such excellent provisions are now made in desir- 
able localities for the invalid, that not only the 
early stages of pulmonary trouble may often be 
arrested, but those cases of nervous exhaustion, 
for which an ocean voyage is often recommended, 


controlled by a few weeks’ or months’ residence in 


provided with every comfort. 
|* THE January issue of THE TIMES we 
stated that the Ladies’ Health Association 
was making a careful investigation of the use of 
cremators in other cities for the purpose of con- 
suming the garbage and the refuse of the 
streets, and that when the report is made, if 
satisfactory, had no doubt Board of 
Health would secure the introduction of the cre- 


We are reminded that the Board 


we our 
mator here. 
of Health has no power to act in the matter, the 
law giving control of street cleaning and the 
disposition of the garbage of the houses to a 
street commissioner. We were aware of this 
fact, and yet we supposed that in all matters per- 
taining to the public health the advice of a scien- 
tific body organized for the express purpose of 
looking after the sanitary matters of the city 
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would be sought after, and the information ob- 
tained through an organization of scientific and 
practical workers utilized in every department of 
the city where the question of health is concerned. 
| If this is not the case the sooner some of the com- 
and a concentration of 


missions are abolished 


power is obtained the better. It must be evident 


to any practical mind if street cleaning and the 


disposition of the refuse of the city, including the 
manure of the stables, were in the hands of prac- 


tical scientists, who would naturally be employed 
in the health department, the work would be 
much more effectually done with a greater sav- 
| ing of life and health and an immense increase 


of the comfort of our citizens. Give us a one- 


man power with fewer departments, each with 


its duties distinctly defined and responsible to the 
Mayor, from whom their appointments are re- 
ceived, each department appointing its own sub- 
ordinates and responsible for their efficient work, 
inefficiency could be at once localized and re- 





moved. The Mayor would have directly under 
his control every department of the city govern- 
ment now filled by commissions and hold them to 
a strict account, while he would be responsible to 
the people, from whom he derived his power. 
Make one man responsible for all the power now 


Ss i ate 
| intrusted to commissions, and that responsibility 
a carefully-selected health resort, which are now | 


would insure the correct fulfillment of his duties 


| so far as his intelligence is concerned, and place 
_ him less under the control of party organizations. 


HE following words of admonition, from Dr. 
Richard Hughes’ Address to the British 
Homeopathic Medical Society, are no less 
suited to his professional brethren in some other 
latitudes : 

There are two points worthy, 1 think, of atten- 
tion. One is that we do not put ourselves in the 
wrong by any ad captandum proceedings. The 
| appeal to the laity I would indeed say no word to 
discourage ; let it be freely made, but let it be 
after the manner of the tracts of the excellent 
Homeopathic League, anonymous. Do not let 
us advertise our names or our writings in such a 
manner as to bring ourselves into the unsavory 
company of those who thus tout for practice ; do 
not let us be open to the generally unwarrantable 
insinuation that we trade upon our distinctive 
homeeopathic designation. The other point I 
would make is that we oppose no unnecessary 
barrier to conciliation by acerbity of language on 
our part; or by going out of our way to oppose 
and ridicule such things as listerism, as vivisec- 
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tion, as pasteurian preventives of hydrophobia, 
and so forth. As individuals, we are entitled to 
our opinions on these subjects, and to the expres- 
sion of the same; but I must feel to regret when 


| arsenic on account of this inconvenience. 


1 see homeeopathic journals as such taking up | 


positions in the controversy, and so adding fresh 
elements to the contention we wage with the main 
body of the profession. I feel, moreover, that we 
are sometimes wanting in the suvaviter in modo 
which becomes all such discussions as ours. There 
is a perceptible diminution in the bitterness of tone 
which used to characterize the utterances from 
the other side; even the Lancet is generally 
civil. Let us not be behindhand in cultivating 
the amenities of controversy: do not make the 
task of our friends more difficult by saying things 
which “ set up the backs ” of our enemies. 


"THE Surgeon-General of the Army, in his 
annual report, speaks in very high terms 


of the therapeutic value of the Hot Springs of | 


Arkansas. The springs and the village of hotels, 
boarding-houses and shops to supply the throng 
who frequent these fountains of health, are located 
in a narrow valley belonging to the United States 
as a part of the public domain. The government 
has erected at this place an army and navy 


hospital, and the Surgeon-General says that | 


more than fifty per cent. of all admitted to the 
hospital have been in a short time returned to 
duty cured. Our esteemed correspondent, Dr. 
J. P. Dake, who, while visiting his sons now in 
active practice at Hot Springs, has carefully in- 


vestigated the curative action of these waters | 


and pointed out in another page the scientific 
reasons for their wonderful curative action in a 
great variety of diseases. The waters are not 
only eliminators and destroyers of morbific 
agents, but cell builders, repairing to a certain 
extent waste and changes produced by the rav- 
ages of disease. Dr. Dake has answered a very 
important question from the scientific standpoint. 


N THE Annals of Surgery for September, 1888, 
| we find the following quotation from an in- 
teresting Cavendish lecture by Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson ‘** On the Study of Symptoms Caused 
by Certain Drugs,’ which deals especially with 
antimony, mercury and arsenic. 

* What I have just said leads me to speak con- 
cerning the influence of arsenic upon the nervous 
system in a general way. I believe that it can 
produce a considerable variety of curious symp- 


toms. Numbness and tingling of the _ feet 
is one of the most common. The nerve dis- 


charges known as epilepsy are also, I feel sure, 
sometimes due to arsenic. A young lady now 
under my own care who has for many years taken 
arsenic on account of most obstinate psoriasis, 
has become, I fear, a confirmed epileptic. A late 
Master of the Bools who had all his life suffered 


from psoriasis gave me some most interesting facts | 


as to his own history. He could produce what 
he called arsenical eczema at will by a few doses 
of the drug. The eruption was non-symmetrical, 
and it was arranged in long streaks, and although 


looking like eczema, it was clearly more allied to 
herpes. It had always disappeared spontane- 
ously. For many vears my patient had avoided 
In early 
jife under the advice of Sir Benjamia Brodie, he 
had taken arsenic freely for psoriasis, and had, 
whilst under its influence, a single epileptic fit. 
He said he felt sure the arsenic caused the fit, for 
it was disagreeing with him at the time.”’ 





R. H. R. STILES, Hill View (Lake George), has re- 
D cently associated with him his son, Dr. C. B. Stiles, 
a graduate of the University of Edinburgh, and they are 
prepared to receive a few select cases of mental derange- 
ment and nervous disease, in which the most careful at- 
tention and the comforts of a private home are desired. 
Dr. Stiles is too well-known in this connection to require 
our encomium, but we must add that he has our highest 
testimonials. 
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A TREATISE ON HEADACHE AND NEURALGIA, INCLUDING 
SPINAL IRRITATION AND A DISQUISITION ON NORMAL 
AND Morsip SLEEP. By J. Leonard Corning, M. A., 
M. D. Illustrated. New York: E. B. Treat, 771 
Broadway, 1888. 

Dr. Corning divides his work into five parts, discussing, 
first, pains which owe their origin to intra-cranial causes ; 
second, those which owe their origin to intra-crania] causes; 
third, considerations of methods of treatment; fourth, irri- 
tative conditions of the spine, and fifth, normal and morbid 
sleep. From an Old School standpoint the work fairly re- 
presents the knowledge of the day, but we see no special 
mention of antipyrine, antifebrin, sulfonal, phenacitine, 
and other drugs, which have become so prominent, in the 
affections discussed, within the past year. If Dr. Corning 
had not confined himself so exclusively to the teachings 
and philosophy of his own school of practice his work 
would have been much more complete and would be more 
largely sought after. 

FAVORITE PRESCRIPTIONS OF DISTINGUISHED PRACTI- 
TIONERS, WITH NOTES ON TREATMENT. By B. M. 
Palmer, A. M., M. D. New York: E. B. Treat, 771 
Broadway. 

The author makes no pretense of originality but claims 
for his work simply that it is a collection of the best pre- 
scriptions of some of the most prominent men in the pro- 
fession upon a wide range of medical subjects. Naturally 
some of these prescriptions are practical and some theor- 
etical; some good and some utterly worthless. Occasion- 
ally through the work blank pages are introduced for the 
physician to jot down his own favorite remedies, 


LECTURES TO PRACTITIONERS ON THE DISEASES OF THE 
KIDNEY AMENABLE TO SURGICAL TREATMENT. By 
David Newman, M. D. London: Longman’s, Green 
& Co., and New York, 15 E. 16th street, 1888. 

Most of the matter in this volume constituted a part of 

a course of lectures in the Post Graduate Course in Glas- 

gow in 1886. As a preparation for these lectures the au- 

thor, with a desire to make them thoroughly practical, 








made as complete a collection as was possible ‘of opera- 
tions upon the kidney. A circular was addressed to 
surgeons asking them to fill up an accompanying schedule 
giving certain details of their cases. In response to this 
appeal not only was the subsequent history of a large 
number of published cases supplied but also returns were 
made of many private operations performed at home and 
abroad. 

The work fills a very important place in surgical litera- 
ture. In fact we know of none where the diseases of the 
kidneys are diagnosed so intelligently and the pathologi- 
cal changes given so clearly. The writer shows great 
industry in collecting facts from every source with a sug- 
gestive mind and an originality of thought which will 
make his work acceptable to every physician. 

A CLINICAL ATLAS OF VENEREAL AND SKIN DISEASES, 
INCLUDING PROGNOSIS AND TREATMENT. By Robert 
W. Taylor, A. M., M. D. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers 
& Co., Part III., Venereal Diseases. Part IV., Skin. 

The third part of this magnificent work 1s devoted to 
life-like colored illustrations and letter-press descriptions 
and treatment of syphilides, concluding with a dissertation 
on the treatment of syphilis. Part IV. is devoted to dis- 
eases of the skin, including primary lesions ; erythema in 
its various forms; eczema in its almost infinite varities ; 
acne, psorisasis and favus. All of the diseases named are 
illustrated with colored lithographs and wood-cuts. The 
text is clear in statement, thoroughly practical and fully 
up with the rapid advances made in the last five years in 
this department of medicine. 





LECTURES ON ECTOPIC PREGNANCY AND PELVIC HaM- 
ATOCELE. By Lawson Tait, F. R. C. S., Edin. and 
Eng., LL.D., Ete. Birmingham, Eng.: The Journal 
Printing Works, 1888; pp. 108; large octavo. 

A most interesting and scholarly monograph upon im- 
portant subjects by a master-hand. There can be no doubt 
of the volume deserving a place in the library of any phy- 
sician. The text is eminently practical, clear, concise and 
fascinating to read, as is usual with the works of this 
author. No one interested in its subjects will be sorry for 
having obtained a copy. 

THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF DISPLACEMENTS OF 
THE UTerRvus. By Dr. B.S. Schultze, Prof. of Gyne- 
cology, Director of the Lying-In Institution and of the 
Gynecological Clinic in Jena. Translated from the 
German by J. J. Macan, M. A., M. R. C. 8., Eng., and 
edited by A. V. Macan, M. B., M. Ch., ete., Master of 
the Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, with one hundred and 
twenty illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1888 ; pp. 378, octavo. 

The original German edition of this work, issued some 
years ago, met with adverse criticism, but notwithstand- 
ing this fact the book is said to have revolutionized the 
opinions held as to the pathology and treatment of uterine 
displacements. The author expresses his firm belief in the 
efficacy of systematic massage in the treatment of these 
cases. For the retention of the uterus after reposition 
rings of pure celluloid instead of wire and India-rubber are 
recommended. These rings may be softened in hot water 
and bent in any required shape suitable to a particular 
case. The work, as a whole, is the most elaborate of any 
extant upon the subject, and worthy a place in our library. 
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Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Company announce to the pro- 
fession the publication of a **Cyclopzedia of the Diseases 
of Children,’’ medical and surgical, by American, British 
and Canadian authors, edited by John M. Keating, M.D., 
in four imperial octavo volumes, to be sold by subscrip- 
tion only. The first volume will be issued early in April, 
and the subsequent volumes at short intervals. 

A thorough knowledge of the diseases of children is a 
matter of the greatest importance to most physicians, and 
as this is the only work of the kind chat has been published 
in English it will be invaluable as a text-book and work of 
reference for the busy practitioner. 

FAScICULUS X. OF THE ATLAS OF VENEREAL AND SKIN 
DIsEASES. By Prince A. Morrow, A. M., M. D. Published 
by Wm. Wood & Co., of New York, has been received, 
and is ona par with those which have preceeded it. The 
work is rapidly nearing completion, and those who desire 
to subscribe to it had better do so at once while it is sure 
of being had. 


THE MEDICAL BULLETIN VISITING List, Published by F. 
A. Davis, Philadelphia, besides containing in the first part 
a large amount of valuable information is arranged upon 
an original and very convenient monthly and weekly plan 
for the daily recording of professional visits. 

The COPYRIGHT BILL, now before Congress, should have 
the support of every citizen of this country. Now is the 
time for us to urge every influence in our power in behalf 
of its speedy passage. Write to your Congressman! 





THE CANADIAN PRACTITIONER, one of the ablest of our 
exchanges, will hereafter be published semi-monthly. 
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The December number of THE TIMEs contains an article 
by G. L. F., entitled ‘* Was it the Potency that Cured?” 
G. L. F. is apparently an honest seeker after truth concern- 
ing the action of high potencies. He evidently believes in 
the truthfulness of low potency homeopathy; approves 
all that Dr. Terry and Dr. Paine have said against false 
homeeopathy; ‘‘sincerely hopes” the position they have 
taken regarding the non-homeeopathic action of the offend- 
ing high potencies will be established ; but still, like thous- 
ands of other honest homeopathists, is in doubt regarding 
the homceopathic action of high potencies ; and, like these 
same thousands, while admitting that the recital of a 
single case ‘‘ counts for very little,” allows his doubts to 
hang suspended by that slender thread. 

This experience is being continually repeated in our 
school. Thousands of homeeopathists, like G. L. F., recite 
the history of one or more cases, in which has been 
administered what is considered, by name at least, the 
similimum in a high potency; and, because of the prompt- 
ness of the improved condition which follows, and because 
special effort has been made to select the appropriate 
remedy, they claim homeeopathic action. 

If questioned as to the validity of the claim, they retort, 
that they are willing to give homceopathy the benefit of 
the doubt. If still further pressed for good and sufficient 
reasons, they intrench themselves behind the unreasonable 
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assumption that, whether these were homcopathic cures 
or not, they were homeopathic facts, and may be taken 
for what they are worth. Thus these recitals go on, year 
after year, to swell the baneful volume of fictitious high 
potency literature. 

G. L. F. furnishes a detailed description of a case, like 
thousands of others, in which the thirtieth potency of a so- 
called homeeopathic remedy was administered ; yet con- 
tributes thereby not a particle of evidence showing homveo- 
pathie action. 

Let us make an analysis of the case. 

It is defective, as is observable at the start, in the matter 
He denominates it inflammation and ‘ sup- 
The symptoms furnished are 


of location. 
puration of the middle ear.” 
those of an ordinary gathering in the external auditory 
canal, occasioned, no doubi, by the presence of a small 
boil. 

The attack began with a severe ‘ earache ;” “ pain ex- 
tending into the upper jaw of the same side ;” a temporary 
subsidence under the action of hepar and mercurius; sub- 
sequently, “stiffness in the jaw of that side, increasing 
until chewing became painful, and finally the teeth could 
not be brought together.’ Shortly, there came on “a 
muco-purulent discharge from the ear.” ‘*‘ The discharge 
continued, being now and then tinged with blood; the 
stiffness grew worse until mastication ” became difficult ; 
followed, after three or four days, by a sudden discharge of 
**pure blood,” resulting next day in complete and _per- 
manent relief, precisely as would occur after the breaking 
of a small abscess in the external canal. 

The defect in the matter of locating the exact point, 
whether behind or external to the drum, is one of minor 
importance. ‘ 

It is sufficient for our purpose to know, that there existed 
suppurative inflammation of the tissues of the ear; that 
ithe inflammation passed through the usual stages, accom- 
panied by the ordinary symptoms, and subsided immediately 
-after a sudden discharge, caused evidently by the breaking 
of the abscess. 

There is no doubt regarding the morbid condition. There 
is no doubt regarding the completeness of the cure. The 
only obscure point, the doctor holds, has reference to the 
curative agency of the attenuated remedy; a doubt which, 
as in thousands of cases similarly treated at first, by low 
potencies, resolves itself into an element of the thinest 
possible value; in fact, becomes no doubt at all. 

Herein, in connection with the records of this case, the 
doctor made a fatal mistake. His report shows that he had 
taken appreciable doses of hepar and mercurius, prqbably 
for several days, before resorting to the use of the high 
This fact vitiates the whole claim in support of 
high potency action. The doctor claims that the mercurius 
was taken “without result.” This, however, is mere 
assumption. It may have contributed largely toward the 
cure. If taken ina court of justice, such ex parte testi- 
mony would be instantly thrown out. The probable reason 
why the doctor thought the mercurius did not act curatively 
was, that the abscess was not quite ready to break ; the 
medicine may, however, have promoted resolution ; hence 
have shortened the duration of the disease. 

Another very weak spot in his argument is found in the 
fact that, although the low potencies were administered 
several days, as the doctor states, without benefit, he is 
ready to give the credit of the cure to the high potency, 
notwithstanding the further fact that no change for the 
better was observed for four days thereafter. Can there 


” 


potency. 
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be found a more positive instance of the warping of facts 
to prove an erroneous theory ? 

Wherein, in the name of reason, is the history of this 
case different from thousands upon thousands of other 
ordinary cases, recoveries from which give similarly un- 
questioned proof of nature’s own handiwork, instead of to 
“some of the ridiculous globules,” as the doctor calls 
them, of the thirtieth potency ? 

If the doctor had 
given a potency not so high but that a slight aggravation 
was noticeable, there would have been stronger evidence in 
support of the homeeopathic action of the high potency. 
There was not 


done as Hahnemann has directed, 


This evidence, however, is wholly lacking. 
even the element of promptness; the ‘‘ lightening like,” 
‘“‘instantaneous process,” so often relied on for an 
unequivocal demonstration of homoeopathic high potency 
action, 

The medicine named pulsatilla in a high potency was 
administered, and three or four days afterwards relief was 
obtained. How there could be any reasonable foundation 
for the assumption, that these two facts bore the relation, 
one to the other, of cause and effect, does not appear. 

A farmer could as appropriately claim that a windstorm 
ripened his apples, because he found the ground covered 
therewith ; and could as reasonably say, that ‘* one or two 
more high winds would ripen all the apples in his orchard.” 

This record of a spantaneous cure was evidently made 
by G. L. F. in all simplicity and candor, for this reason he 
should be answered in the same spirit. Itis a difficult feat, 
however, to admit that presumably, in the least possible 
manner, the pulsatilla had any influence whatever in 
bringing about the cure; hence, there is not, as has been 
stated, a particle of evidence in support of homeeopathic 
action on the part of the high potency. 

The search for homoeopathic truth in records as barren 
of truly homeeopathic results as these; records of a case 
occurring, it may be, once in a lifetime; is one not very 
likely to lead even a careless observer into the mazy atmos- 
These losely reported and 
The G, L, F.’s 


phere of false homceopathy. 
isolated cases may be judged with leniency. 
in our school are not the mischief makers, 

Not so, however, with the visionary enthusiast; who, in 
his blind adherence to an assumed homceopathic principle, 
furnishes records of case after case, the details of which 
contain few, perhaps no reliable or even presumptive evi- 
dence. of homeeopathic action. These are the men, and 
for that matter, women also, in our school, who, on account 
of our own supineness, are doing infinite harm to the cause 
of true homoeopathy. 

A further analysis of G. L. 
order to bring into full view the 
He had no special desire 
He did not stop to con- 


F.’s record is required in 
real reasons which 
prompted him to report the case. 
to further high potency interests. 
sider that the record would be marred by possible errors of 
diagnosis; the use of low potencies first; the natural limi- 
tation of the disease ; or the fact that it was a single case, 
although he had misgivings on this point. He reported the 
case because he had carefully complied with Hahnemann’s 
directions regarding the totality of the symptoms. In his 
extremity, he says, he ‘‘ went to work in earnest to find 
the similimum,” and having found it, as he supposed, he 
felt constrained to report the case as an instance of homeeo- 
pathic action. 

In this case the high potency was given merely incident- 
ally. It was taken from sheer necessity, no other potency 
of pulsatilla being within reach. 








It is well to note in this connection also, the condition of 
mental receptivity. He was at once, he says, favorably 
impressed with the pulsatilla, that remedy being ‘‘ pecu- 
liarly adapted to my constitution.” Without doubt, had a 
low potency been employed, the cure would have been 
just as satisfactory ; a high potency, however, having been 
used, G. L. F. thinks it must have contributed to the cure 
because he had found the exact similimum ; hence his 
interrogatory, ‘‘ Was it the high potency that cured?” 

In furnishing the records of this case, contributed because 
of the correspondence between the provings of pulsatilla 
and the symptoms from which he was suffering, G. L. F. 
shows that, although, as a rule, he has little confidence in 
high potencies, he has not yet learned where true homceo- 
pathy ends and where false homceopathy begins, or how to 
distinguish one from the other. 

Thousands of homceopathists the world over are equally 
unable to discern the difference between low potency truth 
and high potency error. Yeta disregard of the presence 
of this subtle error, as far as regards the tenets of our 
school in its relations to sound and progressive therapeutic 
principles, is the crying evil of the homoeopathic system ; 
and constitutes the only real barrier to a wider dissemina- 
tion and more frequent adoption thereof. 

Thousands of homceopathists still hold, as confidently 
as they believe in their own being, that having complied 
with the letter of the law by laboriously studying out the 
similimum, and then administering the high potency, they 
‘an rightfully claim homeopathic action for the resultant 
cure. Yet no fantasy is more unreal; no theorem more 
unsound. The reason for this unsatisfactory condition is 
found in the fact that this erroneous principle is continually 
being taught in all our homeeopathic medical colleges. 
Every year numbers are graduated therefrom having their 
knowledge of correct therapeutics biased by unscientific 
and impracticable theories ; such, no doubt, as Hahnemann 
has promulgated in the ‘‘ Organon ;” nevertheless absurdity 
irrational and erroneous. 

How long, in behalf of science and in the name of sound 
homeopathy, are we to continue to put forward this insuf- 
ferable nuisance? How long are we to remain spell-bound 
by its irrational and unscientific formularies? How long 
are we to assume, that because the conditions of selection 
have been complied with, the cure which follows must be 
necessarily considered homoeopathic? How much longer 
are we to look with complacency upon clinical cases, de- 
fective, it may be, in every part except the use of the 
nominal high potency, yet contributed, as G. L. F.’s was, 
for the purpose of giving homceopathy the benefit of the 
doubt, or to furnish a record of a homeopathic fact ; when 
to all except the writers, there were no reasonable grounds 
for doubt, and where the facts were psychic and not 
homeeopathic at all ? 

These questions cannot be easily answered. Those who 
are doing these unwise things are doubtless honestly 
anxious to promote the interests of homceopathic truth. 

The difficulty lies partly with the defective teachings of 
the master ; partly through honest but misdirected attempts 
at carrying out his illogical and irrational methods; but 
mainly on account of the easy going optimism so widely 
prevalent in our school. 

This latter defect; this spirit of easy going optimism, 
just now being strikingly exemplified in our school by the 
“let alone” policy, is one which is exceedingly well 
calculated to foster confidence in unsound homceopathy. 

This spirit and this policy is plainly indicated by the trend 
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of all the votes bearing on the question of potencies that 
have been taken at meetings of our State Society during 
many years past. These votes when strictly interpreted, 
have been in nearly all instances in support of one issue, 
viz., the assumed homeopathic action of both high and 
low potencies, and squarely against the assumption that 
such action is limited to the use of the low attenuations. 

During the past year a number of notable instances have 
occurred, showing the steadfast adherence of the homaeo- 
pathic school to the assumed homceopathicity of both high 
and low potency treatment. The following are the more 
prominent that have come under my observation. 

Dr. Hawley, at the semi-annual meeting of the State 
Society, stated distinctly that the curative force of homoco- 
pathic remedies was not fully developed until divested of 
materiality, so as more effectually to combat similar 
disease-tending forces in the system. 

Dr. Vandenberg, in a paper read before the State Society 
one year ago, declared unequivocally that remedies of the 
hundred-thousandth potency as certainly act homoeopath- 
ically as when administered in the form of the tincture. 

The Medical Advance and the American Homeeopathist 
are stoutly maintaining that when a complete correspond- 
ence of symptoms is made, the cure which follows must be 
necessarily considered homceopathic, when given in the 
highest as well as in the lowest potencies. 

A case of phthisis pulmonalis, reported at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Homoeopathic Medical 
Society, affords a striking illustration of the astonishing 
hold false homeeopathic therapeutics has upon our school. 
It was alleged that the case was cured in four months by 
means of the fifty thousandth potency. It is indeed, pass- 
ing strange, that among all the well-informed low-petency 
homeeopathists who were present, such a report should 
have been allowed to go upon record as illustrating homee- 
pathic action, without a most emphatic protest. There is 
not a modicum of evidence in the record of the case, as 
published in the Hahnemannian, of October, showing the 
slighest homeeopathic action, other than the mere fact of 
recovery, which in the connection given should not have 
had any weight at all. 

The Onondaga county society has been lately re-organized, 
and, as was stated at the semi-annual meeting of the State 
Society, both low and high potency homceopathists were 
induced to unite, on condition that the so-called potency 
question should not become a disturbing element. This 
action constitutes an ex-emplification of the let alone 
policy, or, as the president states it, the fair play policy. 

The North American Journal editorially, in its issue of 
March, 1888, opposes the agitation of the question of the 
dose, regarding 1t as one of ‘ ‘experience’ and authority,” 
although whose authority is not stated ; and holds that its 
agitation ‘‘ has involved personal feeling rather than dis- 
passionate investigation.” Regarding which may be stated, 
that we have had ‘‘ experience’ and ‘ experience ;” in 
fact little else than ‘‘ experience,” the result being that we 
are continually experiencing the unwisdom of its indefinite 
prolongation. It is high time that intelligent action should 
be taken, based on our past sad eaperiences. 

That the discussion of what constitutes true and what is 
false homceopathy has been attended with ebulitions of 
** personal feeling,”’ can not be denied. This, however, is 
unavoidable. It is incidental to any discussion involving 
essential principles, and wiil wear away as these principles 
take different and more approved forms. 

Regarding the matter of ‘dispassionate investigation,” 
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it may be replied, that the Society, greatly to its credit, has 
appointed a committee to investigate one of the phases of 
high potency action. Let other committees be appointed 
to pursue careful and dispassionate investigations in other 
directions, from year to year, until the lines showing what 
is true and what is false homoeopathy are far more clearly 
defined. 

Until this is done there will be, of necessity, more or less 
of acrimony and bitterness of personal feeling ; simply be- 
cause, on account of pride of opinion, no one takes pleasure 
in admitting that he is in the wrong. Hence this very fact 
constitutes a forcible reason for arresting the teaching of 
these false doctrines in our medical colleges. 

Just here it is well to state parenthetically, that the ob- 
ject sought to be attained in this discussion of the potency 
question, is primarily to secure some form of official renun- 
ciation of the high potency falacy ; and secondly, to elimi- 
nate the teaching of this false doctrine from our centers of 
medical learning. It is useless to attempt the latter until 
the former is attained; hence the dispassionate discussion 
of the methods growing out of these tenets of homco- 
pathy must be continued from year to year, until far 
sounder principles of homeeopathic action are reached and 
accepted than Hahnemannian high potency advocates have 
yet offered. 

The Physicians and Surgeons Investigator (Buffalo), of 
October, in its comments upon the semi-annual meeting of 
the State Society, exerts its influence in behalf of the let 
alone policy, by indorsing President Helmuth’s declaration 
to the effect, ‘‘ That so long as he was at the head of the 
Society, there should be the utmost liberty of thought and 
speech both for high and low” potencies. 

Liberty of thought and speech are items of inestimable 

yalue to the members of every medical association ; is that 
time never to be considered in the present tense, however, 
when the fullness of thought and of dispassionate discus- 
sions shall ripen into intelligent and truly conservative 
action ? - In the laconic language of the fathers, are we to 
have ‘‘all talk and no cider?” Is the range of our liberty 
to be always circumscribed by freedom of thought and 
speech but not of action? When we have thought out 
this element of the tenets of our school to its logical con- 
clusions ; and when, by many interchanges of sentiment 
we are ready to exercise the liberty of aggressive action, 
are we still to be handicapped by the fair play policy ? 

There is another significant fact to be considered in con- 
nection with this mistaken let alone policy. The very 
number of the Investigator which contains the foregoing 
quotations, publishes also in full the introductory address 
by President Helmuth, in which he describes at length the 
one-sided discrimination of the Surgeon-General of the 
United States against homceopathic literature. It appears 
from this statement that the Surgeen-General, in indexing 
the titles of articles for publication in ‘‘ The Index Cata- 
logue” of the medical library, has strictly observed the let 
alone policy, by excluding neariy all reference to hom«ceo- 
pathic literature. In twelve homceopathic medical jour- 
nals for the year 1886, there were found reports of three 
hundred and eighty-seven surgical cases, only nine of which 
were indexed; while in the same number of Old-School 
journals, of the same year, there were fifteen hundred and 
eight articles all of which were indexed. 

The reason for this marked discrimination against homceo- 
pathy is unquestionably owing to the false theories of high 
potency therapeutics, the presence of which is sedulously 
protected and fostered by the Jet alone policy; a fitting re- 
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| buke, 1t would seem, to such shortsighted and ill-advised 
| counsels. 

Our State Society stands before the medical world as an 
exponent of the falacious principle, that the use of extremes 
of potency shall not constitute a distinction between 
homeceopathic and non-homeeopathic practice, by the adop- 
tion of a distinct resolution to that effect, at its annual 
meeting in 1883. This fact was recalled in defense of false 
homoeopathy at the last semi-annual meeting. 

The President of the Society, Dr. Helmuth, in 
remarks both at the annual and semi-annual meetings, by 
expressing a determination to see that, during his adminis- 
tration at least, both the high and low potency parties 
should have so-called ‘fair play,” gave special encourage- 
ment to, and to that extent supported, a belief in this fatal 


his 


falaey. 

That this expressed determination on the part of the 
President to conduct his administration with impartiality 
and fairness, has more significance than is usually attached 
to such stereotyped announcements, is indicated by the 
hearty outbursts of approval which his declarations drew 
out. 

These expressions of approval did not come from the 
representatives of the low potency party, although they 
were the ones least likely, if any, to receive fair play. 
The approval was manifested by those who either actually 
indorsed the high potency falacy, or desired that the voice 
and influence of the Society should not be exerted in oppo- 
sition thereto. As far, therefore, as the words fair play, 
as used by the President, have any special significance, 
they represent the Jet alone policy as applied to the 
homceopathic action of high potencies. 

Now this let alone policy is something that will bear 
investigation. Surely there is no disposition on the part 
of any member of the Society to interfere with or oppose 
the promulgation of homceopathic truth. The opposition 
to high potencies grows out of the assumption that these 
do not represent homceopathic truth. The meaning, there- 
fore, of the fair play policy, or the let alone policy, is 
plainly a declaration, on the part of the President, to the 
effect, that high potency interests shall not be impaired. 
This position, at the present time, is unquestionably the pop- 
ular one; but, all things considered, is it the wisest and best ? 

High potency practice constitutes an erroneous form of 
applying correct homceopathic principles; hence is to be 
continually opposed, and, it is to be hoped, finally over- 
come. It is deeply rooted in homceopathic tenets, and, 
like any other vagary, will always find willing advocates 
and active defenders. Like rank weeds it flourishes rapidly 
when let alone. All that the slave power ever asked, was 
to be let alone. All that the rum power is now intently 
seeking, is that it may be let alone. All that the Mormons 
have most reason to dread, is that public opinion will not 
let them alone. The simple presentation of truth has not 
yet overcome error, and never will. In the very nature of 
things error is to be opposed ; not let alone. 

For these reasons, just so far as the President’s declara- 
tion of fair play is likely to be construed to the counten- 
ancing of homeopathic error, his position, to say the least, 
is one open to just criticism. 

There is still another meaning to be attached to the fair 
play policy as enunciated by the President. The necessity 
for the announcement that fair play toward both high and 
low potencies was in any sense needed, implies that oppo- 
sition to high attenuations had been made ; a proposition 





the truthfulness of which can not be gainsaid. 








Opposition to false homoeopathy is constantly being 
manifested, and is one of the encouraging signs of progress 
in the right direction; as yet, however, this opposition has 
not taken, to any great extent, the form of official antagon- 
ism. 

That official disavowal is exceedingly desirable, in order 
that the homueopathic school may honestly and fairly repre- 
sent its reasonable, truthful and conservative principles, 
and be placed in normal and unstrained relations in connec- 
tion with advanced medical progress, few low potency 
honweopathists who have carefully studied the past history 
of the homccopathic school will interpose a doubt. 

The which I 
several occasions, to secure, has taken the form of a distinct 
declaration to the effect, that high poteney practice is not 


official disavowal have endeavored, on 


homeopathic and ought not to be so represented, even 
impliedly, in the published reports of the proceedings of 
the State Society. 

This radical proposition, it seems to me, embodies the 
shortest, best and easiest method for separating true from 
false homeopathic principles. Although it has been re- 
jected by the Society several times, it is difficult for me to 
see why, if in 1885 it was consistent for the Society to 
adopt a resolution in suppert of high potencies, it is now 
inconsistent to adopt one in opposition thereto. 

Opposition te the plan that I have proposed, appears 
mainly to grow out of the absence of a clear discrimina- 
tion between the individual rights and privileges of the 
members of the Society, and the rights and privileges of 
the members collectively. 

It is conceded that the members of the Society have the 
right to present their views without reservation. When 
these are presented in the form of discussions or written 
communications, their rights and privileges as individuals 
cease; and where the rights and privileges of the indi- 
vidual terminate, the membership rights and privileges 
begin. That is to say, the majority of the members have 
the right to deciare, by express resolution, what will pro- 
mote and what will retard the progress of sound hom«o- 
pathic principles. 

All organized associations have the inherent right to 
protect themselves in this way against the wild and ex- 
travagant notions of well-meaning but misguided enthusi- 
asts. It is, indeed, necessary that such a curb should 
occasionally be set upon irrational methods and unsound 
principles, the tendencies of which plainly interfere with 
the well-being and normal progress of the whole body. 

In other words it must always be regarded that there is 
a reasonable limit beyond which undermining and disinte- 
grating tendencies may not be safely permitted. This limit 
is to be fixed, not by individual members each for them- 
selves, but by the body of members as a whole; and its 
determination in any given case, constitutes one of the 
most important functions developing upon the members of 
all organized associations. Just so far, therefore, as the 
president's policy shall be construed to ignore this reason- 
able limit, and thereby foster the unsound proposition, that 
membership rights and privileges should not be exercised 
against harmful theories and erroneous tenets, its effect 
tends to the subversion of the interests of good order, and 
is to be deprecated and opposed. 

A delineation of the limit of these membership rights 
and privileges is forcibly and succinctly set forth editorially 
in the December number of the North American Journal 
of Honwopathy. 
American Institute of Homuopathy, regarding the relation 


In a caustic review of the action of the 
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l 
of the MEpIcaL TIMEs to hom«wopathy, it states, on page 


726, that ‘* Within the school there should be the policy of 
as to the 


a wide latitude of criticism and of construction 
non essentials of homceopathy, but that latitude must have 
its limitations end and the rock- 
bottom of the foundation begins.” 

The words which I have italicised tersely express the ex- 
well-defined limits as to what 


where non-essentials 


istence of reasonable and 
constitutes essentially homucopathic principles and practice, 
and that those who disregard these well-recognized limits 
ought not to be regarded as homceopathists. 

While I do not by any means agree with the North 
American Journal regarding its opinion of Dr. Guernsey's 
homeopathic status, the latter’s devoted life-work to the 


maintenance of sound homoeopathic principles being a 
forcible rebuttal; and while I am glad that the Institute 


| reversed its decision of the previous year, and provided for 


| future impartial and considerate action, I desire to express 
| hearty acceptance of the doctrine of limitations as enun- 
| ciated by the North American Journal ; and I claim that 
it is equally appropos in its application to the question of 
the homoeopathicity of high potencies. 

All that I have ever charged against this nondescript 
practice, is that it transcends all rational limits; hence 
should not be recognized as homeceopathic, until some other 
corroborative evidence is furnished than the mere fact of 
the cure, which is notoriously ex parte and nearly always 
wholly untrustworthy. 

There are, however, many indications of opposition to 
the subserviency of the homvceopathic school to its idealistic 
tendencies. Would that these were increased an hundred 
fold! 

I have selected the following quotations from two recent 
authors, for the purpose of showing that the least ob- 
jectionable, in fact, the only practicable method for 
separating true from false homeopathy, is that of securing 
the official disavowal of high potency therapeutics ; and 
that the sooner low potency homvcopathists unite for this 
purpose the better for themselves and the cause of true 
homoeopathy. 

An article over the signature T. H. C., inthe November 
number of the TIMES, criticises the reputed cure of a case 
of consumption by the fifty thousandth potency, reported 
at the semi-annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Homeeo- 
pathic Medical Society. The writer formulates an argu- 
ment on the basis of mathematical divisibility, and shows 
plainly enough that the presence of material in the medicine 
administered was wholiy unwarrantable, unscientific and a 
physical impossibillty; hence the cure was unhom«opathic. 

This line of argument is commended to the sound judg- 
ment of most persons by reason of its appropriateness and 
common sense forcibleness. With many, however, it is 
not convincing, for the reason that alleged cures occasion - 
ally follow the use of these nondescript potencies ; hence, 
they assume, that experience establishes both their utility 
and their action, whether the material 
presence of the drug can be satisfactorily established or 


homeopathic 


not, 

The only effective method, therefore, for successfully 
opposing the theory of the homeeopathic action of high 
potengies, is that of showing that this assumed experience 
is fictitious, and of no value whatever in the sense they 
claim for it. 

T. H. C., however, closes his article with suggestions of 
the right ring; 
' play policy, when he says : 





different as can be from the so-called fair 
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“Why should this form of mysticism be tolerated i in homeopathy 
when so plainly at variance with its principles ? ? * Sooner or 
later the societies must refuse to receive reports of cures made by high 
dilutions. Such action is essential to the assertion of the dignity of 
medical science, and to the truth of the principle of similars.” 


The words which I have italicized convey sound advice. 
Homeceopathic medical societies should at once establish 
rigid tests; and then require that every reputed high 
potency cure shal] come up to a recognized standard of 
homeeopathicity, before permitting its publication as ¢ 
homeeopathic fact. 

A series of papers recently published in the Southern 
Journal of Homeopathy, by Dr. W. E. Hathaway, contain 
so much of common sense and sound reasoning, that the 
cause of true homceopathy would be lastlingly benefited if 
they could be republished in pamphlet form and read by 
every young homeeopathic physician in this country. If 
such forcible truths regarding the principles of sound 
homceopathy could be taught in our medical colleges, in. 
stead of the worse than useless trash now perennially emi- 
nating from some of these fountains (?) of medical learning, 
how much sooner the truths of the system we all admire 
and believe in would be approved by a majority of medical 
men the world over? 

The following quotations from Dr. 
are specially worthy of consideration: 


Hathaway's paper 


“When we depart from this sound and rational basis (scientific 
investigation) and fix our faith upon something which can neither be 
seen, tasted, weighed, measured, or proved to exist at all, nor con- 
ceived of by the imagination, whatever our success may be as therapeu- 
tists, we are not scientific physicians, and are unworthy of any con- 
fidence which is founded upon our supposed scientific attainments.” 

The words that I have italicised convey the important 
truth, that whatever the measure of success, with high 
potencies may be, still the cures are not homceopathic, and 
ought not to be so reported. . 

* Whatever physiological changes the patient may manifest might 
equally weil have been manifested if nothing had been administered, 
and it is unnecessary for me to add, what is nevertheless true, that in 
all the clinical reports I have ever read, attributing surprising results 
to dynamized remedies, (here has been a strong element of improbability 
in the reference.’ 

In like manner I have not, in all my forty 
practice, read the history of a single case, alleged to have 
been cured by a high potency, that furnished the least 


presumptive evidence of homocopathic action. 


years of 


“They all (faith healers, etc.,) point to astonishing clinical evidences, 
and yet we know that their bos asted evidences are fallac ious, and that 
these people are often the worst victims of the delusion.” 


Precisely just such fictitious clinical evidences in support 
of false homceopathy are witnessed at every meeting of our 
State Society, not one iota of which is worthy of any more 
credence, nor do they furnish a particle more of evidence 
of homocopathic action, than they would if presented 
directly by a pronounced faith healer ; yet these are the 
cases that force upon our worthy president the adoption of 
the questionable let alone or fair play policy. 


“Those who are once thoroughly affected with this form of mental 
malady seldom recover. * * We must turn our attention with 
hope only to the young ; to those w “a have not yet learned to call the 
fictions of fancy, arguments; orto draw upon their imagination for 


facts.” 

These are most sound and sensible counsels. By 
means in our power we must put forth all proper effort to 
stop the teaching of false homeopathic principles at our 
This is our only sure hope. 


every 


medical colleges. 


“We are pointed ‘to celebrated names; names, indeed, that are 
revered and honored in the ranks of homuwopathy, and are scornfully 
asked if we think to controvert the testimony of these sainted wit- 
nesses’ To which we can only sadly reply, that if these, ‘or an angel 
from heaven’ have, any or all of them, taught any doctrine at variance 
with demonstrable scientific truth, for their sakes and ours the less 
said about it the better.” 


These also are words of sterling truthfulness. The re- 
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names in our school, fail utterly to demonstrate the homao- 
pathicity of high potencies ; hence cannot be accepted as 
trustworthy evidence in support thereof. 

Dr. Hathaway concludes his admirable and forcible 
argument with the following wise and seasonable admoni- 
tions : 


“That those who have enjoyed the advantages of the highest grades 
of human learning, should yield their assent to doctrines and practice 
that are scientifically untenable, is discouraging ; but none the less is it 
our duty to point out in unequivocal lanquage that such doctrines are 
delusions : pitiable in themselves and prone to wreck the fair fame of 
the only scientific system of therapeutics extant.” 


How different these words and this advice from that of 
the let alone policy ; and how much more serviceable to 
the promotion of the principles of sound homveopathy ? 


In the foregoing statements I have again endeavored to 
set forth the distinction that should be made between true 
and false homceopathy ; to show that the present temporiz- 
ing let alone policy is unwise and harmful; that the 
presence of false homoeopathy should be eliminated first 
from our organized associations, and subsequently from 
our medical colleges, which are really the sources of its 
contaminating and noisome influences ; that its removal is 
to be effected by dispassionately yet persistently showing 
its unreal and unscientific elements, and the fallacy of its 
pretended claims for continued support ; and that its official 
eradication from our organized associations will be brought 
about, not by confusing individual with membership rights, 
nor by subordinating the latter to those of the former, but 
by a free and impartial exercise of the latter in the interests 
of sound and progressive medical principles. 

H. M. PAIne, M. 

Albany, N. Y., January, 1889. 
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Magnesia Phosphorica is recommended by severai for 
neuraigic affections of a reflex character, suggestive of 
cimicifuga. 

These pains are sharp, sudden in their coming and going, 
are relieved by heat and pressure, and are accompanied by 
prostration and night sweats. 

Acetum,—Acetum or vinegar is an impure, dilute acetic 
acid prepared by fermentation. It is found in every house- 
hold, 
bruises, headaches, sprains, gargle in threat troubles, and 


and is quite a favorite domestic application for 
largely diluted in water is valuable in sponging the body 
About ten 
years ago it was discovered that acetum was a valuable 


for the purpose of reducing high temperature. 
hemostatic. In many instances it was preferred to other 
styptics as being easy to obtain, prompt in action, and less 
irritating. 

Dr. O. C. Reynolds (Peoria Med. Monthly, March, 1886) 
states that he has used this remedy for over five years, and 
it has stood the test so thoroughly that he will continue to 
look upon it ‘as one of our sheet-anchors in hemorrhages 
of the uterus.” 
the womb, either by 
Vinegar, or as an injection, using four ounces in a quart of 


He appiies it thoroughly to the inside of 


means of a dresser saturated with 


hot water. In this way he has succeeded repeatedly in 
checking the flow, after the usual remedies, internal and 
external, tried in vain; and the effect was. 
lasting. 

Ice-Water Enemata in Dysentery.—Dr. R. C. Huse 


had been 


sults of experience, even that of the most illustrious | writes to the Therapeutic Gazette, that having read an ex- 
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cerpt from the British Medical Journal of October 30th, 
1886, in relation to the efficacy of ice-water enemata in the 
collapse occurring in diarrhoea of children, he wishes to 
add his testimeny as to their efficacy in a wider field. He 
says: I first used it in a case of prolapse of the rectum in 
acute dysentery, curing both troubles in a short time. In 
a case of acute hemorrhoids, with prolapse of the rectal 
mucous membrane from acute diarrhoea, ice-water relieved 
all the symptoms more rapidly than any other treatment 
with which I am acquainted. 

Especially valuable evidence is a case of acute prociden- 
tia of the rectal mucous tissue in a case of intercurrent 
dysentery in a patient two years of age, undergoing treat- 
ment by aspiration for an acute empyema after measles. 
Here the pain from the rectal trouble was threatening col- 
lapse, coupled as it was with frequent dejections, which 
were not relieved by opiate enemata and saline cathartics. 
Recourse was had to ice-water enemata after each defeca- 
tion, with the most gratfying results as to pain and fre- 
quency of the discharges. The livid mucous surface, as it 
became chilled, was blanched in appearance, and the proci- 
dentia, or intussusception, was restored to its normal 
condition without any other aid. 

Tartar Emetic in Labor,—Dr. Caleb Green, Homer, 
N. Y. (Philadelphia Medical Times), says that tartar 
emetic 1s one of the most efficient agents in promoting 
parturition. When the pulse is tense, the os rigid, the 
skin dry and hot, the advance of the head slow, antimony 
in small doses produces a most prompt and happy change 
for the better. The pulse softens, the skin moistens, the rig- 
id os relaxes, the vagina becomes bathed with mucus, and 
the uterine contractions hasten on to a speedy termination 
of the labor. It is not a substitute for ergot, but it has 
properties which make it much oftener available as a means 
of hastening labor to a happy termination. If the dose 
can be graduated so as to produce its effects as a parturient 
just short of nausea, and especially short of vomiting, the 
effect seems to be better than where vomiting occurs. 

Unna’s Treatment of Ulcus Cruris,—The method is as 
follows: After the leg has been carefully cleaned and 
shaven to the full extent of the ulcer, the latter is powdered 
over with iodoform or subnitrate of bismuth or boracic acid, 
or any other similar pulverized antiseptic. Itis then covered 
with a layer of cotton wool, and the healthy skin painted 
with warm zine glue, prepared with five parts of oxide of 
zinc, three of glycerine, six of water and five of gelatine 
by weight. While the glue is still warm and moist on the 
leg, a ‘‘carbolized” gauze roller (lister) is wound firmly 
around the whole in such a manner as to cause the traction 
to work in the direction from healthy skin to the centre of 
the sore. The dressing remains unchanged for three days 
to a week. 

He has had complete success in this manner with twenty- 
five cases of ulcus cruris, including varicose ulcers, callous, 
eczematous, inflamed weak ulcers, one sloughing one and 
three healthy ones. The dressing relieves pain, allows the 
patient to use the leg as if it were well, compresses with- 
out causing any retention of the discharge, and produces 
healing in a comparatively short space of time. 

The dressing when dry forms a firm, compact casing. It 
is easily cut open with a pair of knobbed-knee scissors, and 
then peels off rapidly. 

Pyridine Trycarboxylic Acid.—Pyridine trycarboxylic 
acid is a crystaline body, prepared by oxidizing quinine 
with potassium permanganate, and has been recommended 
an an antipyretic and antizymotic. Dr. S. Brzozowsk 
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(Louisville Med. Herald, February, 1888) has employed this 
substance in typhoid fever, administered in solution, ten 
grains being given every three hours, and has found that it 
never produces any unpleasant effects. It is agreeable to 
the taste, the stomach retains it, and it produces no cerebral 
disturbance. In pneumonia, he likewise believes that it is 
preferable to the older remedies for reducing the tempera- 
ture, as also in septic poisoning. In puerperal cases he 
has employed it in doses of ten grains every three hours, 
so far with satisfactory results. In the treatment of 
gonorrhea, another writer in the same journal has found 
nothing to equal ‘‘ the best of antiparasitics,” namely, the 
pyridine trycarboxylic acid, used as an injection, the 
strength of this being two grains to the ounce of water. 
It will effect a cure in three or four days, no other treat- 
ment being necessary. 

Drosera in Pulmonary Phthisis,—According to Dr. 
Réne Serrand (Bull. de la Soc. Hom., December, 1887), pul- 
monary phthisis in its initial stage may be almost always 
cured by drosera rotundifolia. This remedy will not only 
arrest the progress of the tuberculosis, but, if given prior 
to the appearance of its first symptoms, will entirely pre- 
vent their development. 

He asserts that in subjects predisposed to pulmonary 
phthisis the onset of that disease is uniformly preceded, at 
a considerable interval of time, by certain well-marked 
pharyngo-laryngeal symptoms. These are three in num- 
ber: 

1. Pharyngeal Anemia. 
normally pale appearance. 

2. Relaxation of the inferior vocal cords, from atony of 
the constrictors. 

3. Local congestion of the arytenoid and inter-arytenoid 
mucous membrane, denoted by swelling and cherry-red- 
ness of this region. 

These three signs may exist together or separately ; the 
presence of only one of them affords a strong presumption 
that pulmonary phthisis is about to declare itself; when 
they are exhibited simultaneously, the prognosis is estab- 
lished. 

Pharyngeal anemia, relaxation of the vocal cords, con- 
gestion of the arytenoid—conditions which have nothing 
in common with laryngeal phthisis—are the unfailing pre- 
cursors of pulmonary phthisis. The physician who is 
skilled in laryngeal examination will be able to avoid nu- 
merous mistakes, since, foreseeing the impending malady, 
he can institute a course of prophylactic treatment and 
destroy it in the germ. 

Given at this period, drosera produces remarkable effects, 
entitling it to be called a preventive of pulmonary phthisis. 

Later on, when the tubercular affection has become 
manifest, we may still rely upon dresera—not indeed to 
the exclusion of such other medicines as may be symptom- 
atically indicated, but as an alternate remedy acting 
directly on the diathesis. 

Lanolin.—Dr. Gottstein, in an article to be found in the 
Berl. Klin. Woch., November 28, 1887, sums up the 
statement that lanolin is absolutely inimical to the growth 
of micro-organisms of whatever kind they may be. Glyce- 
rin fats can be penetrated by bacteria; lanolin, on the 
contrary, forms an impenetrable layer. As _ regards 
biology, Liebreich has shown that cholesterine fats, which 
are chemically the same as lanolin, are a nermal con- 
stituent of the epidermis in man and the lower animals, 
thus constituting the most powerful protection against in- 
fection from without. Therapeutically speaking, lanolin 


The pharynx presents an ab- 
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has a great future before it. Its miscibility with water in 
any proportion, its ready absorbability by the skin, its 
freedom from any tendency to rancidity, constitute it the 
vehicle par excellence for cutaneous medicaments. Its 
preservative properties ought also to find practical applica- 
tion in other ways. 


Expenses of Architects.—From an article entitled ‘* Are 
we Just to our Architects,” from the January Century we 
quote as follows: ‘‘A doctor may manage a very large 
practice with a ‘plant’ consisting of a small office, a 
brougham, a single assistant and a boy to open his door. A 
lawyer's outlay need not be much greater. But what are an 
architect's needs? It may seem very simple work to the 
public ‘ merely’ to design a building on paper, and ‘merely’ 
to supervise its erection by contractors who ‘do all the real 
work.’ But to design a building means to prepare, not only 
the little sketches and plans a client sees, but very many large 
scale drawings requiring much time for their elaboration, and 
not only artistic reflection, but long and complicated mathe- 
matical and pecuniary calculations too.” 


Internal Spina Bifida.—Under this heading, the Am. 
Med. Digest records the following very interesting case : 

Dr. Thomas was consulted by a beautiful girl, nineteen 
years of age, who appeared to be perfectly healthy, but 
who suffered from dysmenorrhea. She was engaged to be 
married, and she and her mother were anxious to have any 
impediment removed that might be in the way, and hence 
the consultation. Dr. Thomas found asac filled with fluid, 
situated in the curvature of the sacrum, and impinging en 
the vaginal canal tosuch an extent as to almost completely 
occlude it, and this, the doctor thought, was the cause of 
her dysmenorrhea. He strongly advised non-interference, 
stating that in view of the obscurity of the case radical 
measures were not justified. Motherand daughter insisted 
and finally the doctor consented to compromise. He would 
aspirate the sac. Hedid so, with the smallest-sized Dieula- 
foi’s needle, drawing off eight ounces of perfectly limpid non- 
albuminous fluid, which was submitted to Dr. Garrigues for 
examination. Dr. Garrigues declined to give an opinion of 
the nature or source of the fluud. The effect of this opera- 
tion was alarming; the girl was thrown into violent fever 
with headache, which lasted several days. This was attri- 
buted to the ** thief in the community,” malaria, and treated 
with quinine and morphine hypodermically. Some six 
months afterward, the patient and her mother called again ; 
the sac had refilled, and they renewed their importunities for 
an operation. Dr. Thomas was strongly impressed with the 
impropriety of any operation, especially in view of what 
has just been related, and was possessed, he says, with a 
strange feeling of dread. However, he yielded. He would 
open the sac and establish drainage. With proper assist- 
ance, patient in lithotomy position and anesthetized, Dr. 
Thomas made an opening into the sac and stitched the 
edges to the vaginal opening. There was discharged about 
half a pint of the same clear fluid, resembling hysterical 
urine. In five hours she was attacked by severe headache 
and marked tendency to hysteria. In the morning, head- 
ache more severe, pulse 110, temperature 102°. In the even- 
ing symptoms the same, with a peculiarly wild and mani- 
acal expression. Still the doctor did not suspect the 
real nature of the case. Next morning all symptoms were 
favorable, but in the afternoon the physician was sum- 
moned in haste to see her. Found her in a condition 
bordering on hysterical mania, with a pulse of 120 and 
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temperature 104°, with strong tendency to opisthotonos, 


and showing marked signs of incipient tetanus. ‘* Now,” 
says the doctor, “there suddenly flashed across my 
mind the full recognition of the case; an exactly 


similar one, which had occurred to Dr. Emmet in the 
Woman's Hospital, eame back to my memory, from which, 
until now, it had been entirely effaced; and, as if a curtain 
had been lifted, I saw cleatly what had, until this moment, 
been so obscure. I had opened a sac formed by the men- 
inges of the cord, which projected through an imperfection 
in the sacrum, into the pelvic cavity. The membranes of 
brain and cord were deprived of the rachidian fluid, and the 
consequences were before me: I at once collected my assist- 
ants and anesthetized the patient with chloroform, and 
sewed up the opening in the sac. Whether from chloroform 
narcosis or not I cannot say, but for some hours after this 
the patient markedly improved, and I had great hopes that 
I had retraced my unfortunate steps in time; but about 
twelve hours after the closure of the sac the heart suddenly 
failed, opisthotonos occurred, the patient shrieked from 
severity of her cephalalgia, and died!” 

In conclusion, Dr. Thomas says: 

“1. Whenacyst is found in the pelvis, behind the rectum, 
filling the hollow of the sacrum, apparently attached to that 
bone, let the diagnostician carefully exclude the possibility 
of its being spina bifida before interfering with it. 

**2, If it be decided to interfere with such a tumor, let a 
small portion of the fluid be first drawn by a hypodermic 
needle, and if this be found to be a limpid, non-albuminous 
fluid, let the probabilities of the sac being connected with 
the meninges of the cord receive due consideration, and 
guard against further interference. ” 


Bad Breath.—Dr. Frank H. Gardiner (Dental Review) 
concludes : first, decaying particles in the mouth as far back 
as the pharynx vault taint the breath exhaled very little if 
atall. Second, mouth breathers have a bad breath when 
the tonsils are enlarged, or when cheesy masses exist in the 
tonsillary mucous folds. Third, certain gastric derange- 
ments taint the breath only when gases are eructated 
through the mouth. Fourth, the principal cause of bad 
breath is decomposition in the intestinal canal, the reten- 
tion of fecal matter in the transverse and descending colon, 
and the absorption of gases into the circulation, finally ex- 
haled by the lungs. Dr. J.S. Jewell (Neurological Review, 
July, 1886) called attention to this last source of bad breath 
andits serious consequences, Fifth, catarrh, nasal, phar- 
yngeal, laryngeal or bronchial, causes bad breath. Sixth, 
medicines or aliments which undergo chemical changes be- 
low the esophagus may by rapid absorption through the 
stomach walls, or immediatly below, give to the breath the 
characteristic odor. This bad breath is often a source of 
serious annoyance to patients and the fact that it has more 
than a local cause is too often ignored by the physician who 
therefore fails to cure it. 

Danger in Unboiled Milk.—According to the Lancet, 
milk epidemics of typhoid fever and diphtheria have re- 
peatedly shown how severely the incidence of the disease 
has been felt upon those using unboiled milk. It has 
been shown that a cow may suffer from a disease which at 
present is rarely, if ever, regarded as of any importance by 
dairymen, and which may give tothe milk a power of pro- 
ducing scarlet fever in those who consume it in its raw 
state. 
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—Dr. Ross reports a case of distention of the breast in a 
woman attempting to wean a child, relieved and the secre- 
tion of milk arrested in three days by eight grains of anti- 
pyrin given three times a day. 

—Eighty thousand dollars héve been appropriated for 
building a chemical laboratory at Cornell University. 

—Dr. Strong, Chief of Staff W. I. Hospital, reports 755 
patients under treatment during the month of December, 
with a mortality of 2.65 per cent. Five thousand two 
hundred and seventy-nine patients have been under treat- 
ment during the year. Of this number 1,979 have been 
discharged cured ; 2,121 improved; 312 not improved, and 
359 have died—a mortality of 6.8 percent. Fifty-two sur- 
gical operations have been performed. There are two 
vacancies on the House Staff. 

—Dr. William A. Hammond opened his sanitarium in 
Washington on the 6th, with half of its rooms filled with 
patients. 

—Dr. Austin Flint, in the December issue of the Medi- 
cal Record, relates a case of long-continued sciatica, which 
had resisted every other treatment, yielding at last to 
antifebrin, of which fifty grains were given the first day in 
four hours, and forty grains the second in two hours. 

—Prof. Petresco, from his experiments upon animals, 
has re-discovered the fact that bryonia alba produces 
marked vascular contraction, and is among the best anti- 
hemorrhagic remedies in the pharmacopeia, especially in 
post-puerperal hemorrhages. Under its physiological use 
the contraction of the capillary vessels may be so complete 
as to arrest the circulation. 

—M.Stondensky claims to have cured nine cases of goitre 
by injections once a week with a hypodermic syringe of 
Lugol's Solution of Iodine. 

—Dr. Martine says, in chronic bronchitis iodol acts bet. 
ter than iodide of potassium, on account of its slower 
elimination, a fact we have verified in our own practice. 

—Donn Piatt, editor of Buford’s Magazine, says that 
tobert Elsmore is a marked case of spiritual colic. 

—An American plant, the eschschlozia California, has 
been found to contain morphine, which has never been 
found before, except in the papaveracea. 

—The Pasteur Institute, completed by public supscrip- 
tion at a cost of $300,000, was recently opened by Presi- 
dent Carnot, in Paris. The buildings are furnished with 
every possible appliance for the study and special work to 
which they are dedicated. 

—Dr. Mercant reports a case of hydatid cyst in the 
thigh too adherent to admit of removal. It was opened 
and washed out with ox-gall diluted equally with water. 
The cure was complete. 

--Dr. Wyss, of Geneva, gives from five to ten drops 
etheral tincture of perchloride of iron in a glass of water 
three times a day in chronic Bright’s disease, and in the 
majority of cases notes the removal of albumen. 

—The Philadelphia Polyclinic has established a three 
months systematic course, in ophthalmology ; particularly 
arranged to meet the needs of medical men who design to pay 
some special attention t» ophthalmic practice. 

—Koller, the discoverer of cocaine, has removed from 
Vieuna to New York. 
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—General Secretary Dr. P. Dudley, of Philadelphia, has 
sent us his preliminary announcement of the next meeting of 
the American Institute of Homeopathy which will take place 
at Lake Minnetonka, Minn., June 24th to 28th next. We 
learn that the various bureaus have exteusive work in hand 
which will make the meeting most ivteresting. Those who 
desire further information may obtain it by writing the 
secretary as above. ; 

—Florence Nightengale is now a patient at a London Hos- 
pital, which she herself founded. It is said that she is suffering 
from an affection of the spine, which originated as long age 
as the Crimean War, when she ministered so faithfully to the 
wants of the sick and wounded soldiers. 


—The Chemist and Druggist, Aug. 11, 1888, says that one 
of the latest uses of saccharin is as an addition to whiskey in 
place of liquors. One-quarter ounce suffices for a hogshead 
of whiskey, and it is said that it immediately increases the 
value of the article by exerting a maturing influence upon the 
spirits. It is certain, at least, that it mellows the flavor of the 
spirits considerably. 

—The best test for sewer-gas in houses is oil of pennyroyal 
or pepermint. It is best used by means of a small instrument 
invented by R. T. Crane, of Chicago. The instrument is used 
to tap the main sewer-pipe, and if the odor of the oil can be 
discovered anywhere in the house then sewer-gas can also 
escape. It determines the presence of sewer-gas and locates 
the apertures through which it gains entrance, with absolute 
certainity. A less certain way is to pour the oil down the 
sewer in some room that can be shut off from the house and 
see if it can be detected elsewhere. 

—Petresco says that pneumonia may be aborted at the out- 
set by giving digitalis in the dose of one to two drachms of the 
leaves, in infusion. To children he gives twenty to thirty 
grains. 

—The Memphis Medical Monthly claims that Memphis has 
now a plentiful supply (derived from artesian wells) of purer 
water than any city on the globe. 

—A new and very efficacious insect powder is said by the 
National Druggist te consist simply of pyrethrum flowers to 
every 100 parts of which by weight, one part of naphth«lin has 
been added, The naphthalin must be in very fine powder and 
intimately mixed with the pyrethrum. A mixture of pyre- 
thrum with very finely powdered borax has been found to be 
especially efficacious against roaches. 

—The Queen of Sweden is undergoing peculiar treatment 
to restore her nerves to a normal condition. Ler doctors 
have ordered her to rise early, make her own bed, and dust 
and sweep the room. She has to take a walk in the garden 
before breakfast, work among the flowers afterwards, and 
lead an active outdoor existence all day long. Already the 
Queen has been benefited by this curious cure. The chamber- 
maid treatment as it is called. 

—There are three general grades of flour in the market to- 
day, ‘‘ Patent,” ‘‘Clear” and ‘ Straight,” as they are known 
to the trade. The ‘‘ Patent” contains most of the gluten of 
the wheat, its strongest and most nourishing part, and has all 
the good qualities of bran flour without its objectionable saw- 
dusty property. ‘‘ Clear” is flour made at the same time as 
the patent; it is mostly starch, very white, but has little 
strength. ‘* Straight” is the two combined in one flour. The 
‘Patent ” is the highest priced, ‘*‘ Straight” next, and ‘‘ Clear” 
the cheapest. Sometimes, if prices justify, a fourth grade is 
made known as *‘ Low Grade” or in some quarters as ‘‘ Red 
Dog” from its reddish color ; of late this is mostly thrown in 
with the offal for cattle-feeding. 





